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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 10th ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NEBRASKA City, Mareh 28th, 1876. 

Turspay.—The Association met at 7:30 p.m. Called to order 
by Prof. C. B. Palmer, President of the Association. The Secretary’ 
being absent, J. H. Worthen was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The Address of Welcome was delivered by Rev. J. D. Kerr, Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska City Board of Education, and responded to 
by the President. 

Prof. Wynn, who was to have delivered the opening lecture, not 
being present, State Sup’t McKenzie addressed the Association 
upon “The Present Condition of Education in the State,” after 
which the Association adjourned. 

WeEpDNESDAY.—''he Association met at 9 a.M. Called to order 
by the President. Prayer by Sup’t McKenzie. After the transac- 
tion of some miscellaneous business, Pres’t Palmer delivered an } 
address upon “ Education in America 100 Years Ago.” 

The subject, “Incentives to Study,” was discussed by Mr. Huge 
Dobbs, of Ashland, and Miss Sarah 8. Hawley, of Beatrice. ae 
After recess, Miss Evelyn Darling, of Brownville, read a paper on 
“The Educational Value of Art.” After misce'laneous Sasiaws,| 

the meeting adjourned until 1:30 P. M. 

Afternoon.— The meeting opened with music. Prof. 8. R. Thomp-{ 
son, of the State Normal, read a paper on “The Best Method of Se-/ 
lecting County Superintendents.” Discussed by Sup’ts Lamb, of 
Lancaster Co., Wolcott, of Dodge Co., Raymond, of Otoe Co., State 
Sup’t McKenzie, Hugh Dobbs, of Ashland, Mr. Cole, of Peru, Rev. 
Mr. Presson, of Nebraska City, Sup’t Jones, of Lincoln, Prof. Bruner, 
of Omaha, Prof. Palm: r, of Beatrice, and Prof. Chureh, of the State 
University. At the close of the discussion, Mr. Raymond submitted 
a motion “that it be the sentiment of the meeting that county super- 
intendents be chosen by school directors.” Carried. * 

Prof. J. B. Bruner then addressed the Association on “The Dan- 
ger of too many Studies in School.” . 

The subject of the Bible in the Public Schools was discussed by 
Rey. J. H. Presson, Profs. Geo. E. Church, Beals, McKenzie, and © 
Rev. Mr. Taylor. 
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The President appointed the following committees: Committee 
on Resolutions, Prof. Thompson, of Peru; Sup’t Jones, of Lincoln ; 
Miss Lewis, of Neb. City. Committee on Nominations, Sup’t Wol- 
cott, Dodge Co.; City Sup’t Worthen, Neb. City; Prof. Bruner, 
Omaha; Prof. Church, Lincoln; Miss Darling, Brownville. 

Evening. —Association met at 7:30 Pp. M. Opened with singing. 


) Mrs. Ebright, of Brownville, read a paper, subject, “'Che Model 


Woman.” A lecture by W. H. V. Raymond, of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
followed, subject, “The Real Dangers.” 
‘THURSDA Y.—Met at 9 A. M. Prayer by Chancellor Benton. Ad- 


| dress, subject,“ Language,” by Prof. 8. D. Beals, of Omaha. Sabject 


) 


| 


discussed by Sup’t McKenzie, Chan. Benton, Prof. Thompson, and 
Prof. Beals. 

Chancellor A. R. Benton read a paper on the question “Ought 
the State to Provide a System of Schools which might Afford to all 
the Children of the State a Preparation for the University?’ Ques- 
tion discussed by Prof. Rich, of Brownville, Prof. Thompson, Sup’t 
McKenzie, and Prof. Jones, of Lincoln. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair, whose duty it 


shall be to prepare, and present to the Association at its next meeting, a report 
on a system of High Schools for the state, including a course of study, and the 


| means for supporting the same. 


The President appointed the committee as follows: Prof. Rich, of 
, Brownville, Prof. Jones of Lincoln, Prof. Wightman of Plattsmouth. 

After recess Prof. Church read a paper on “ Moral Instruction.” 
Sup’t Lamb read a paper on “ The Moulding Power of the Teacher.” 

Afternoon.—Meeting called to order by the President at 1:30 Pp. M 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers made the following 
report, which was adopted: For President, C. B. Palmer; Vice 
President, Chas. Cross; Seeretary, C. F. Secord ; Treasurer, J. B. 
Bruner; Executive Committee, 8. R. Thompson, HH. G. Wolcott, F. 
M. Williams, J. H. Mockett, and Sarah S. Hawley. 

Prof. D. B. Perry, of Doane College, read a paper on the subject, 
“The English Language in Relation to Other Languages Spoken in 
the State.” Prof. Jones, of Lincoln, read a paper on “What Con- 
stitutes Efficient Supervision.’ 

After considerable discussion it was decided to hold the next ses- 
sion at Fremont. 

Resolution by Prof. Church, that the Executive Committee be 
authorized to procure the publication in pamphlet form of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association, provided sufficient funds for the pur- 
pose can be secured, was adopted. 

Prof. Thompson moved that the Executive Committee for the 
coming year provide only two-thirds as many papers for the next 
Annual Meeting. Carried. 

On motion, the Association adjourned sine die. 

C. B. PaLMer, President. 

J. H. WorTHEN, Secretary pro tem. 

|The following are papers read at the Association as far as they 
could be obtained :] 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO OTHER 
LANGUAGES SPOKEN IN THE STATE. 


BY PROF. D. B. PERRY. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, FRIENDS OF EDUCATION : 

In less than four years in Nebraska, I have met the representatives of sixteen 
different languages. In this number I have not included various Indian tribes 
of discordant tongues; nor the African, whose speech, like his nationality, has 
been merged in our own; nor certain of American parentage who were born in 
Asia and first learned to speak Mahratta; and I have reckoned respectively as one, 
Englishman and American, Hollander and Frisian, Dane and Norwegian. The 
rest are Swede, German, Pole, Bohemian, Russian, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Irish, Scotch, Hungarian and Jew. 

To what extent these and other nationalities enter into the population of the 
State, I am unable to say—no census having been taken with sufficient care to 
enable us to distinguish among the foreign born, or even as between foreigners 
and native Americans. 

Were there a great map of Nebraska, upon which were marked off in different 
colors, in their precise localities, the various sections of the country and parts 
of the world that are here represented, few States, I think, could boast a more 
flecked and variegated chart. 

Go where you will, you encounter people of strange speech who have crossed 
the sea. They have come to us especially from central and northern Europe. 
Germans head the list. Then follow, according to the State Secretary of Immi- 
gration, Irish, Bohemians, Scandinavians, Dutch, Russians, &c. 

A strong national feeling tends to the forming of little communities held to- 
gether by the common tie of relationship, language, and customs, but often the 
centrifugal force of circumstances is greatly in excess. Such is the mixture that 
it is no uncommon thing to find half a dozen different nationalities in a single 
school district. Not long ago, in traveling the high prairie, I chanced upon the 
representatives of three great races living upon the same section, and just over 
the line was a fourth. 

Follow along that ravine and you will find Bohemians, literally planted in the 
soil. Yonder conspicuous cabin crowning that high point of land, is an English- 
man’s dwelling. In true Englishman style he bids defiance to the storms, and 
pays dearly for his presumption. Near by is a well-to.do German, whose patient 
industry is rewarded by a vigorous growth of forest trees. A little farther on an 
honest Hollander has constructed a wood and sod structure. As if living among 
the canals of Amsterdam the Dutch boy has built his model boat and raised his 
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miniature wind-mill, while nothing but American pride keeps his sisters from 
wearing wooden shoes to school. To the right from this point is a large family 
of Danes; to the left, Poles and Hungarians. 

If we take our course in an opposite direction we shall find a Portuguese sai. 
lor stranded on the high prairies, nearly a thousand miles from his favorite 
element. A few miles to the north is a Parisian who fought and was wounded in 
the late Franco-German war. He now lives in peace in the midst of Teutons. 

To the careful observer, thoughtfully noting the various components that unite 
to form our heterogeneous population, an interesting question arises, the question 
that we are now seeking to solve, to-wit: The relation of our mother-tongue to 
the foreign languages spoken in the State. What is this relation, and have we 
anything to do with it as educators? A glance backward at history will best 
illustrate the relative position of the English language. 

Long, long ago the great Indo-Enropean or Aryan race inhabited the high 
table-lands of central Asia. Ever restless and enterprising, as their numbers in- 
creased, a part penetrated India, where they became the ruling class. A part 
went south and west, and founded the great Persian empire. Other members of 
this same Aryan stock, loving the bright, blue waters of the Mediterranean, set- 
tled in Greece and the neighboring islands. A thousand beautiful objects devel- 
oped in them the most beautiful literature the world has ever seen. 

Still another division took strong ground in central Italy, and became world 
conquerers. That was a proud day in my life when the thought first flashed 
through my mind, that I was of the same stock as Greek and Roman, and so had 
a share in their grand achievements. From that time the languages they spoke 
have seemed no longer dead, but instinct with the heroic deeds of elder brothers. 

Other members of this world-renowned race pgured over the Ural mountains to 
occupy middle and northern Europe, and in so doing to drive out weaker tribes. 
Separating at different intervals, acted upon by a thousand varying influences, 
sometimes at peace, oftener at war, they formed those three great divisions known 
as Celts, Slavonians, and Teutons. 

Wave after wave of these migrating nations rolled westward, breaking over the 
British isles, surging down through ancient Gaul, bursting the barriers of the 
Pyrenees and Alps, making southern Europe pay tribute to the north, as the 
north had previously paid tribute to the south. 

The ancient Britons were Celts, from whom are descended the Irish, Highland 
Scotch, and Welsh. Julius Cesar was the first Roman general to invade Britain. 
Paulinus and Agricola extended Roman conquests to the friths of Forth and 
Clyde. Rome encountered a most determined opposition, and her armies were 
at length withdrawn. 

A century later Germanic tribes crossed the North Sea to wage a war of ex- 
termination. By sheer brute force they obliterated nearly every trace of the 
Celtic population. The very name Welsh means stranger, and Scotch is hardly 
better—wanderer. The native population, like the Indians in this country, became 
strangers on their own soil, wanderers from the land of their fathers. Nothing 
but the mountain fastnesses of Wales and the inhospitable Highlands of Scot- 
land saved them from utter annihilation. 

In these savage Germans we discover the groundwork of the Anglo Saxon 
race. Had they been left to themselves they would doubtless ‘have developed 
a language and literature like the German on the main-land. But disturbing 
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causes were at work. Iron is made to sharpen iron. Danes and Northmen, of 
the same Teutonic stock, robbers of the sea, aspired to be robbers of the land. 

The record of these Scandinavians is of exceeding interest. As early as 852 
they had a king in Dublin. They settled Iceland and Greenland, and pushed 
their discoveries to the main-land of America 500 years in advance of Columbus. 
They founded a dynasty that gave sovereigns to Russia, and made themselves 
strong in Constantinople. They sacked Utrecht and Antwerp. They burned 
and sacked Cologne, Bonn, Treves, Metz, and other cities, stabling their horses 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in the Cathedral church of Charlemagne. Hence the petition 
in the Catholic litany, A furore Normannorum libera nos Domine. 

The English Saxons shook off the Danish yoke in 1042, but in the same centu- 
ry (1066) the Northmen returned in the guise of French-speaking Normans. In 
the 9th century the Northmen had wrested from France her fairest province. 
Here in Normandy the children of the conquerors came to speak the language 
of the conquered. The mother-tongue had prevailed. In England the Normans 
intermarried with the vanquished Saxons, and again the mother-tongue proved 
the stronger. In the long struggle for supremacy the language underwent nu- 
merous changes and received into its vocabulary a large number of French 
words, but in the end it was still a German tongue. : 

The English language is thus the descendant and representative of the Anglo. 
Saxon, and closely connected with all the linguistic branches of the Teutonic 
group, as German, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and others. We regard the Danish 
as approaching nearest to English. This is what might fairly have been expec- 
ted, from the fact that Dane and Saxon were closely related and still more 
closely associated in the repeated conquests of the Northmen. Swedish differs 
but little from its Scandinavian sister. It has been influenced to a greater ex- 
tent by German, and it has adhered more tenaciously to the Old Norse or parent 
tongue. 

The declension of Danish strikingly resembles that of English. Its verbs are 
more simple. The use of prepositions, the formation of the comparative and 
superlative degree, and the general structure of the sentences are essentially the 
same. 

We note some peculiarities. R is a favorite letter in Danish with which to in- 
dicate the plural of a noun, in place of the English s. The Danish definite arti- 
cle has the same form in the singular as the éndefinite, but is added as a sufiiv: 
eg. et land, a country, but landet, country-the. The auxiliary verb is used in 
the active, but the passive voice is formed by the simple addition of s to the ac- 
tive—a great gain over the English. Danish affords admirable facilities for form 
ing new words, and spelling and pronunciation are in harmony. 

Titles are a great burden in Scandinavian. In Swedish it is deemed improper 
in conversation to use the second person singular of the personal pronoun, ex 
cept among very intimate friends, or to inferiors, while the second person plural 
(answering to the English you) is only employed in orations and sermons. In 
place of the thou and you the title of the person addressed, if he has one, with the 
third person, must be employed. If he is without a title, Mr., Madam, or Miss 
must be used; thus: Have you seen the book ? becomes in Swedish, has the Mr., 
or the Madam, or the Miss seen the book ? 

A Danish husband never calls his wife by his own surname, as in English, but 
always says: my wife (min Kone), or the lady (Fruen), or the madam (Madam. 
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men), or mother (Moder), using these different titles according to his own rank. 
His wife is only “mother” when he is a farmer or common soldier. 

In like manner the son does not take the last name of his father, but the first, 
with the addition of son. Thus: James, the son of John Kleven, would not be 
James Kleven, but James Johnson. Edward, son of Peter Norman, would be Ed- 
ward Peterson. 

Passing by other Scandinavian peculiarities, we come next to the Holland or 
Dutch language. Few people can boast a nobler record than that of the brave 
burghers who diked Holland from the sea, and then let in the sea to save their 
country from the worse fate of Spanish tyranny. Our Saxon ancestors once oc- 
cupied a part of this territory. Our New England fathers here found refuge 
from persecution, and New York and the Hudson testify with praise to the 
Knickerbocker element. 

Of the Holland language it may be well said, it lays fast hold upon the Ger- 
man with its right hand, and with its left it feels feebly across the channel for 
its kindred English. In its use of verbs it is eminently German; in the employ- 
ment of nouns and prepositions it divides between the two. 

German proper. In comparison with German the Anglo-Saxon of to-day pre- 
sents the appearance of a granite boulder that has been rolled and ground by 
glaciers till it has lost all regularity of structure. German is the rectangular 
granite block, sharply quarried and its angles carefully retained. Far less exact 
than the marble-like structure of Greek, it yet, in marked contrast with English, 
betrays unmistakable traces of the careful sculptor’s chisel. Thus the definite 
article and every adjective have six forms, while in English each has but one. 
In the declension of the noun, seven terminations may be used; in English 
there are but two. German is choice in its use of final letters; its euphonic 
changes are carefully made; everywhere it insists upon law and order. 

Luther, in his translation of the scriptures, was the first to give general curren- 
cy to this prevailing form of German, and a host of literary men have risen up 
to adorn it in every department of culture. If we were to exchange our English 
speech, it would be for the language of Martin Luther. At the same time it may 
be fairly questioned whether the much-traveled English, with its longer experi- 
ence, its deeper insight into spiritual verities, its greater readiness to divest itself 
of superfiuities and appropriate the linguistic wealth of all nations, is not enti- 
tled to the first place in the Teutonic group. English has lost little where loss 
was not gain. 

Outside of the Teutonic group we shall not long linger. French, Italian and 
Portuguese are near relatives, and direct descendants of the Latin. They differ 
most from the parent tongue in the superseding of the old case endings by 
prepositions and by the introduction of Teutonic auxiliary verbs. The short 
way to learn them is through the Latin. In certain respects they differ largely 
from each other. Portuguese as possessing great softness, sweetness, and fluency, 
especially on the part of its consonants, has been called the “language of flow- 
ers.”’ Italian is noted for its harmonious vowel sounds, the vowels being in ex- 
cess, and only five words in the language ending with consonants. French is 
singularly monotonous, but capable of great clearness and precision of thought. 
Through the influence of the Normans the English language has received a 
larger number of words from the French than from any other source. 

The Slavic tongues are represented by Poles, Bohemians and Russians. These 
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abound in nice distinctions, in places excelling all other languages with which 
we are acquainted. The case endings of nouns and adjectives are more numer- 
ous than those in German. The verb is exceedingly rich in forms, particularly 
in Polish and Bohemian. The Russian consists of thirty-five letters, an ingeni- 
ous combination of Latin and Greek characters. Polish has forty and Bohemi- 
an thirty-one. The last mentioned is the best developed, though abounding in 
harsh consonant vowels. Bohemian literature attained its golden age in the 
latter part of the 16th and early part of the 17th centuries. John Huss, the 
morning star of the Reformation, stands in the same relation to it that Luther 
does to Germans. 

One peculiarity of the language must not be overlooked. As in Greek, nega- 
tives strengthen each other, and sometimes several are found in the same sen- 
tence. Thus where we have in English, No boy has at any time carried off any 
_ book to any person, the Bohemian may say: No boy has not at no time carried 
off no book to no person. 

The Celtic group—Irish, Scotch, and Welsh. Pure Irish and Highland Scotch 
are rarely heard in this State and they have not materially increased the wealth 
of the English language. We acknowledge obligation to them, however, for 
such words as brogue, clan, shanty, whisky. The dialect of Robert Burns is not 
to be reckoned in the Celtic group, being strictly English. 

To the Welsh we are indebted for a better class, as dun (a color), basket, glen, 
lad. Yet the words are few that have come to us from this source. Welsh is very 
remote in point of grammatical relationship. In this we encounter the strange 
peculiarity of ¢nitéal consonants undergoing change in declensions and by rea- 
son of the effect of preceding words. Commonly it is the final consonants that 
change. Though possessing great power, simplicity, and precision of expres- 
sion, the Welsh language, like its kindred Celtic tongues, seems doomed to utter 
extinction. Its glory is in the past. 

Passing from this famous group of kindred Indo-European languages, bright 
with the world’s most glorious achievements, 1 cannot forbear glancing at that 
unenumerated and too often forgotten race, the American Indian. Philologists 
have thus far failed to establish any relationship between the languages of the - 
Old and New World, but I take pleasure in testifying to the beauty and fascina- 
ting power of many an Indian proper name, as witness the name of our State, 
the name of our chief city, and the names of our longest and swiftest rivers. 
Justice requires this tribute of acknowledgment, for the race is fading and their 
record fast being closed. 

Hungarian and Hebrew belong to groups of languages entirely. distinct from 
those heretofore considered, as also from each other. The difference between 
Russian and English, or even Welsh and English, is small and unimportant in 
comparison with the wide intervals that separate English, Hungarian and He- 
brew. 

The peculiar feature of Hungarian is its complicated system of suffixes. By 
these it expresses mode, tense, number, person, time, place, possession, and 
many other relations where English would employ separate words. Great atten- 
tion is paid to the harmony of sounds, but the combinations present what we 
should regard in our language as strangely linked and inverted phraseology. 
Thus: I have a mother; the Hungarian says, Mother-my-is (anyam van); at the 
time of their dinners, becomes, dinners-their-at-the-time-of (ebecleikkor), a single 
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word. We take special interest in Hungarian, because of the patriot Louis 
Kossuth. The language is the most highly developed of the Scythian family, 
but can boast no extended literature. 

Last but not: least the Hebrew. We approach this language with teelings of 
deep reverance. For centuries it was the chosen medium of divine revelations. 
The religion it disclosed, made universal by Christ, has become the mightiest 
element in human history. The marked peculiarity of Hebrew is its tri-literal 
consonantal character. Its verbal roots, with few exceptions, consist of just 
three letters, and these are consonants. Prefixes and suffixes are used to a lim- 
ited extent, and vowels are called in to express modifying relations, but all these 
are subordinated to the tri-literal consonantal feature. With a single exception 
no vowel can begin a word, or constitute a word by itself, and two vowels are 
never allowed to stand together in the same word. 

Better adapted to express vivid emotions than calm philosophic thought, the 
Hebrew language, like the Hebrew people, presents the aspect of extreme per- 
sistence. 

From this hasty and very imperfect survey of the many languages spoken in 
Nebraska, lessons of practical value readily suggest themselves. We give voice 
to a few. 

The fresh soil of our State is already rich in historical associations. Great 
deeds have been performed. If the deeds were performed elsewhere, yet the 
actors, or their representatives, are here. ‘ 

Most of the races represented have a common ancestry, and so are capable of 
a stronger common feeling. Mutual helpfulness is easier. 

The people that have come, have come with the desire and earnest determina- 
tion to make the English language their own. They are wise in this. Are we 
wise in affording them the proper. facilities? What are these facilities? 

I mention first of all the Common School system. This system is being assailed 
to-day. Keep it and make it more effective. In the school room put honor 
upon “ Worcester” and “ Webster,” grand old sovereigns, each of them so good 
that, if we had not the other, we should be almost satisfied; and put honor upon 
the word of God. Again and again have I noticed in my historical gleanings, 
that the scriptures have been the great unifying power in giving form and per- 
manency to the language in which they were read, and not a few languages have 
been thus saved from extinction. They have honored God, and God has in turn 
honored them. 

The Christian religion has in other ways been a conserving, vivifying force. 
Breaking down the partition walls of national prejudice, it compels Gentile and 
Jew, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free, to think alike and so to speak alike. 

Our laws are in English. English is the language of the courts and in the halls 
of legislation. English is necessary to success in commercial or political 
life. In short it is in the air we breathe, in the subtle, unconscious influences 
surrounding us that we be an English speaking population. Never were strong- 
er assimilating forces at work in a nation to produce a common language. 

We can only add in closing that good material is here represented, the con- 
quering races of the world. Starting from the high table lands of Central Asia 
the great Aryan stock has persistently marched toward the setting sun, following 
“the course of empire.” 

It is for us as teachers and friends of education to see that it abate none of its 
vigor, but still bear on its conquering banner of high emprise. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS : 


Addvess at the State Teachers’ Association. 


BY CHANCELLOR A. R. BENTON. 


The Executive Committee of this Association has assigned to me for discus. 
sion the following thesis: Ought the State to provide a system of schools which 
may afford to all the children of the State a suitable preparation for the Uni- 
versity ? 

Although the terms of this inquiry look solely to the abstract duty of the State, 
it will also be pertinent to the theme, especially in its practical relations, to in- 
quire also into the limitations, advantages, and method that should govern and 


incite the State in the discharge of this duty, if indeed it be a duty. 

I. The simple question of the duty of the State, in respect to that grade of 
‘ schools, which, for convenience of reference, I shall call High Schools, or Sec- 
ondary Schools, so organized as to fit students for the Freshman class of the 
University, may be considered in two ways: First, has the State put itself under 
obligations to do this work by reason of any pledges, expressed or implied? 
Secondly, is it under moral obligation to make provision for such schools, aris- 
ing from its duty to the citizen ? 

What, therefore, is the legal status of this question making it incumbent on 
the State to provide and maintain such a system of High Schools? 

In the act of the legislature, establishing the system of Common Schools for 
the State, explicit provision is made for the organization of High Schools, their 
course of study, tuition fees, and the employment of teachers qualified for such 
work. 

It has little bearing on our present inquiry, whether the plan adopted was the 
most judicious or not, in respect to the ends the High Schools should serve in 
our educational system. We are now seeking to learn what have been the pur- 
pose and provisions of the State in regard to this advanced education. 

It is evident therefore, that a system of secondary instruction was intended as 
asupplement to the primary school, and the implication of the law is, that when 
the number of children in a district shall exceed one hundred and fifty, it will 
then be desirable, under ordinary circumstances to establish such a grade, with 
a suitable course of study. In this act the State recognizes the right of the chil- 
dren of the State to receive such an education at its hands. 

Furthermore, in the legislative act incorporating the University, it is provided 
that any student, bearing the credentials of a High School organized under the 
above-mentioned law, may be admitted to the University without further exam- 


2 ‘ 
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ination. In this act we discover the intent and final purpose of the High Schools, 
so patent that it cannot be gainsaid. They were designed by law to ‘bridge the 
chasm that lies between the highest grade of the primary school and the lowest 
class of the University. Of course, while aiming to reach this end, it may serve 
many other subordinate ends that are not at all incompatible with, but rather 
auxiliary to, this chief end. 

The State ostensibly proposes to do this work. It forestalls all other attempts 
in this line of work, and substantially warns others from this ground. Now what 
is thus formally provided, and in some sort promised by a sovereign State, must 
certainly be obligatory on it. 

The establishment of a University is also to be taken into the account when 
considering the duty of the State. We are scarcely at liberty to suppose the 
State to be a stern step-mother, full of promise, but of small performance; that 
“keeps the word of promise to the ear but breaks it to the hope.” It is unchar- 
itable to harbor the suspicion that the State has organized an institution, which 
shall forever hold the cup of knowledge to the lips of its children, but, like the 
tabled Tantalus, they shall never be allowed to taste the inviting draught. It is 
incredible that the State so stultifies itself, as to place on high the most coveted 
kinds and degrees of knowledge, and to provide no steps by which it may be 
reached. If the end is desirable and worthy the State, then the means are equally 
fitting for the State to provide. 

Should it be objected, that it was unwise on the part of the State to attempt 
such a comprehensive scheme of education, especially in its earlier history, we 
are thrown back on the question of the duty of the State towards its citizens; or 
rather what is the duty of the citizen to himself; for in the last analysis this will 
be found to be the real question. 

I do not now raise the question- for discussion, whether it be the duty of the 
State to provide any education for the children within her borders. That, for 
the present at least, seems to be no longer an open question. It is clearly the 
American idea, that the State is bound to furnish some education to all the chil- 
dren; and more—the conviction is deepening every year, that the State has even 
the right to compel its acceptance. What then is the measure of the education 
that should be furnished ? 

If this were a parental duty solely, we would say, it should be measured by 
the ability of the parent; and I see no reason why, in point of moral obligation, 
the State is not bound by the same law of duty. And may not the corporate 
ability of the State, which so greatly transcends that of the individual, be both 
the ground and the measure of the duty of the State in behalf of popular edu- 
cation ? 

If the State had a corporate existence apart fr..m the body of its citizens, then 
the duty might not be so evident; but under our form of government, the citizen 
is the Alpha and the Omega of the system; from him it originates and for him 
are all its appliances. The individual must not therefore be sacrificed to the 
State ; but the State in all its administrations is bound pre-eminently to serve the 
development and progress of the individual. He is the unit by which every 
law, institution, or expedient is to be measured ; and hence, as of primary impor- 
tance, the opportunity should be accorded to every one to make the most of him- 
self in his personal development and social relations. 
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The expediency of providing for the largest intellectual culture of all the 
citizens will scarcely be called into question; but political expediency is also 
political duty. 

In this connection I desire to state, that under some circumstances it may not 
be the duty of a commonwealth to provide either High Schools or Colleges. 
This may be true, when reasonable facilities of this sort'are already at hand, 
supplied by the munificence of private citizens, or are the outgrowth of sacrifices 
made by religious bodies, with earnest purpose to do what the State,is often 
reluctant to attempt. But when these conditions are wanting, the State has both 
the resources and the authority to provide for the intellectual needs of all its 
citizens, impartially and in full measure. 

If, then, the University has any raison d@’etre—reason for being—much more is 
there reason for the existence of the High School system; for wherever these 
schools are most é¢flicient, there the work of the University is found to be most 
productive and encouraging. 

Michigan and Massachusetts are the most instructive examples of the inter- 
dependence of these two grades of school; and it is the boast of Michigan, that 
the best prepared students who enter its University are from its High Schools. 
The reasons for this are obvious and will be referred to in another place. 

II. Butin the second place, what kind of High Schools should the State 

provide? 

_ Shall there be some system, some limitation, or shall they be left to chaotic 


chance—a conglomerate of the collected crudeness of the vicinage, a rickety 
abortion, engendered in towns, ambitious to make the High School a College in 
anything but in fact. This attempt is ruinous in results, and brings discredit 
on the whole system. 


Perhaps one of the most formidable objections at this time urged against 
High Schools is, that they aim to do too much, and have become too expensive. 
They spend an amazing amount of strength in publishing pretentious courses of 
study, which they have neither facilities nor time to realize. 

So far as the State is concerned therefore, there should be some limitations 
fixed, some line drawn, so that a College curriculum shall not be flaunted before 
every student who passes from the primary: grade into the High School. This 
is due both on the score of economy and efficiency. 

It surely is wretched waste, to attempt to teach in the High Schools what at 
the best can only be imperfectly done, and which must be repeated at the Uni- 
versity in order to secure respectable scholarship. 

Besides, if the work of these schools shall be limited to the grade of studies, 
or nearly so, which are intermediate between the primary and the University, 
better work will be done. In such a case the teacher will gain in intensity be- 
cause his work will be in circumscribed limits, within the capacities of the 
student and his own time and appliances for instruction. With a modesty that 
regards himself as something less than a whole University faculty, he will find a 
field of labor in this intermediate work little less honorable, and mayhap as 
useful as any other. The showy and pretentious should not be allowed to usurp 
the place of the thorough and useful in this branch of the educational work. 

Added to this, if the High School teacher shall seek only to prepare his stu- 
dents for the Freshman class of the University, he will be likely to study clear 
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illustrations, and, with close and accurate scholarship, will train his students to 
enter on their college course with such thorough preparation as will be a pride 
and credit to him wherever he is known. 

That such an arrangement of high school work is practicable, is illustrated in 
several States, and in all fs growing more and more into public favor. 

In Michigan fifty-one of her graded schools are taught by graduates of her 
University, and there is not one of them whose certificate would not enter a stu- 
dent in the Freshman class of the University. By the action of the University, 
there are eight which have especial University rights, and, in the words of the Pres- 
ident, there is no respectable High School in the State that could not with some 
unessential modifications prepare students for their scientific course, and this 
relation, he observes, has been as profitable to the High Schools as to the Uni- 
versity. Ann Arbor High School alone furnished fifty for the Freshman class 
last year, and it is the published judgment of the Faculty, that students from 
these, so to speak, University High Schools, are the best prepared of the candi- 
dates for admission. 

Some eastern academies, such as Phillips, Exeter, etc., have gained a national 
distinction by the skill and thoroughness with which they prepare their pupils 
for college classes. The secret of this success is to be found in the limitation of 
their work to such preparation, and in leaving the more’advanced work to the 
College or the University. Like Cesar, who preferred to be the first man in a 
small village than the second man in Rome, it is more creditable to be first in 
the rank of High Schools than the lowest in the rank of Colleges. 

The sooner school boards come to realize that the High School is not a Col- 
lege—the sooner they make the discovery that in aping college work and college 
modes they get poorer results at a high cost, the better it will be for the cause of 
education in this State and elsewhere. 

The fault does not always or even generally lie with the Principal of such 
schools. He is often compelled to yield to the importunity or commands of 
school officers or to a public opinion that he is powerless to resist. 

In such cases the best study is, to study how not to doit. In such a matter 
the public is a noun of multitude, signifying many but not much. Perhaps the 
time has not yet come for this new State to move with concerted force in this 
matter of a uniform course of High School study, having some proper limita- 
tions of its field of work. But surely, if this view of the work of the High 
School—which is an intermediate work, and not a parallel and rival one of the 
University—be the true view, then it becomes the educators of this State to come 
to a concordant sentiment in regard to what is desirable, in order to make our 
school system complete and effective, and then to labor for its realization at the 
earliest practical moment. It is also gratifying to me to be able to affirm, that 
the most thoughtful educators in the State are taking this comprehensive view 
of things; and the opportunities should not be allowed to slip, when it becomes 
possible to shape our public system into a harmonious whole. 

III. The advantages of such 2 High School system, with the limitations as 
already set forth, constitute an additional reason why the State should give its 
encouragement and aid in the support of this grade of schools. This proposition 
should have especial emphasis from the fact that it is not to be accepted solely 
on account of its manifest reasonableness, but because its truth has heen demon- 
strated in experience. 
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Those who have worked under this system, in which the High School has 
been tributary to a higher grade, as the University, are clear in respect to the 
following advantages, which are so obvious that they seem to be indisputable. 

ist. This relation of a training school has intensified, deepened, and dignified 
the work of the High School. Just as a good grammar school is an inspiration 
to the primary, so the University is a powerful incentive in the work of the 
High School. In education the influence is from the higher to the lower—the 
stream, as all good streams dogruns down with its enriching waters. The true 
prizes in education are the promotion from grade to grade through the High 
School up to the University. 

Not only will this prove a powerful magnet in attracting students up to higher 
planes of exertion and attainment, but it will strongly tend to hold them more 
securely in their classes, looking hopefully and enthusiastically forward to the 
work that spreads‘out before them. 

2d. And secondly, this system has the best effect upon the teacher. It has 
been remarked, and I doubt not truly, that the freshest and healthiest stimulus 
imparted to this class of teachers in Michigan, has come from the connection of 
the High Schools with the University. It is no trifling incentive to the teacher 
of a High School, to have the stamp of approbation put upon his work by some 
competent authority. And while the High School is thus made the support of 
the University, in turn the University sends back to these schools thoroughly 
trained teachers, who carry the inspiration and culture received at the Universi- 
ty, into this High School work. When this mutual relation and dependence 
shall become firmly established in this State, as it may be by teachers alone, even 
if receiving no direct aid from the State, the most salutary results will be felt 
through every grade of the public school system. In Massachusetts more than 
seventy-five academies prepare students for College; and in Michigan the High 
Schools furnished last year more than half the students who entered the Fresh- 
man class of its University; and in the language of its President, “ this work has 
been as profitable to the schools as to the University.” To this happy consum- 
mation that State came by slow and uncertain steps. Why not in this State, 
while every school interest is yet in its gristle, so nurture and train it, that it 
may grow and strengthen, and so link itself with every other part, until the sys- 
tem shall become rounded out and comprehensively complete in its essential 
dependence of part on part. 

3d. A third advantage attending a school organized with such relations to the 
University will be to improve greatly the interest of the community in which it 
is located in the cause of education. This will work itself out in two ways: 
first, by the natural pride which a community will have in a school having an 
actual, living relation to the chief educational institution in the State, visited at 
times by college authorities, and whose diplomas are an acknowledged passport 
to University classes; secondly, by attracting to the school a class of non-resident 
scholars, of mature age, ambitious of scholarship, and fixed in purpose to com- 
plete the High School course in order to enter the University. These will im- 
part a cumulative interest and zeal to the students and to the parents at home. 
When our Secondary schools, working within the sphere of their natural limi- 
tations, shall avouch themselves as doing their work honestly and thoroughly, 
then there will be less carping criticism at their cost and questionable utility, 
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and a more hearty sympathy and support of the community in which they are 
organized, and often they will prove the pride and chief attraction of the town. 

IV. Finally, what can and ought to be done to inaugurate such a system as 
has been outlined? There are two agencies that must co-operate to bring about 
this result, viz.: the teachers and the State. 

In matters of educational reform or progress, the State is largely controlled by 
the clearly pronounced and unanimous sentiments of teachers. United to gain 
a great end, they can so mould public opinion in a short time, that legislation 
will follow as naturally as leaves put forth in spring. The first requisite to suc- 
cess therefore is, that teachers themselves organize the work of the High School, 
and with hearty unanimity labor to secure its legislative recognition. 

So long as they regard this grade of schools of small moment with respect to 
the lower grades, and are indifferent to its relations to the higher education, so 
long will legislation be indifferent or dilatory in regard to this matter. But if 
teachers shall become thoroughly roused to the value of these schools as an in- 
tegral part of a comprehensive system of education for the State, then it will 
not be long before a way will be devised to sustain them. Again, it occurs to 
me to remind teachers of a high duty they owe to the profession, and the cause 
of education in the State. The time has come, it seems to me, when there 
should be more cohesion among teachers, for the purpose of becoming more ag- 
gressive in furthering educational progress in the State. There is too much of 
isolated effort, and too little of concerted and vigorously persistent effort to gain 
our ends; and in my humble judgment, no great forward movement will be 
made until teachers shake off their timidity and hesitation, and strike out boldly 
for such legislation, as reason and experience have demonstrated to be indispen- 
sable for us. ‘ 

When our system shall crystallize into form, it will be largely the fault of 
teachers, if that form be not one of symmetry and helpfulness in all its parts. 

The State also should be invoked to foster and encourage by judicious legisla- 
tion, these secOndary schools. Instead of leaving them to chance or local caprice, 
there should be such requirements and encouragements made by law as to work 
these schools in harmony with the lower and higher education. This is the 
king-bolt that holds the system together; and if the State shall foster the Uni- 
versity, it must also foster these schools as an indispensable antecedent. 

In view of the legal questions environing this subject, and my personal rela- 
tions to it, doubtless it is wise to refrain from any attempt to prescribe in detail 
what ought to be done. 

One suggestion perhaps I may properly make. The State can prescribe what 
shall constitute a High School within the meaning of the law; it can also de- 
clare such a school entitled to an equitable distributive share of the school fund 
on the basis of the number that shall complete satisfactorily the work of the 
High School. 

In this way a ‘healthful stimulus will be given to these schools, especially to 
bring them up to legal grade; and under the authority of the State, they can 
readily be articulated with the common schools, and the higher education in the 
University. 

Neither my time, nor my prospective relations to the educational work of the 
State, will permit me to present any details of such a plan, and I close by sug- 
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gesting that this Association appoint a committee, charged with the duty of 
reporting to this body what can reasonably be done in this behalf, and also to 
report a plan for High Schools, under the fostering care and authority of the 
State, which shall stand as one of the factors in a comprehensive system of State 
education 
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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. W. B. SLAUGHTER. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

In approaching the subject assigned me | am deeply impressed with its great 
importance and its great difficulties. 

The universal American sentiment is in favor of freedom; and of all freedom, 
that of religion is most dear to the American heart. 

This sentiment it is the duty of every citizen to cherish as to himself, and to 
respect and encourage as to all others. 

It so happens that this question of “ the Bible and the Public Schools,” is sup- 
posed to involve, in some manner and in some degree, the rights of conscience 
and the freedom of religion. If it be found that the presence of the Bible in the 
public schools does really encroach on any rights of conscience, or does cir- 
cumscribe the freedom of religion, then I apprehend that, on American princi- 
ples, there can be but one decision. The Bible cennot, by the force of law, have 
a place in the public schools. 

Let us distinctly understand the grounds on which the presence of the Bible 
in the public schools may be supposed to affect the rights of conscience and the 
freedom of religion. It is known that the Bible is a text book of religion. The 
Old Testament may be said to contain the institutes of the Jewish religion. The 
New Testament and the Old may be said to contain the institutes of the Chris- 
tian religion. Now it may be granted, that the habitual reading of the Bible in 
hearing of the pupils in the public schools would probably predispose them to 
the Jewish or the Christian religion. 

But the parents of some of these pupils are Deists, and they do not wish their 
children to be biased in favor of the Jewish religion or the Christian. Other 
parents are Atheists, and do not wish their children instructed in any religion at 
all. Others may be Mohammedan, and they are especially averse tojthe Christian 
religion. 

Now these patrons of the public schools are also tax payers, and, such as the 
schools are, their property is taxed to support them. In the first place, if there 
were no taxes at all paid by these parents, the rights of conscience are supposed 
to be violated by the practice‘of reading to their children selections from the 
Bible. In the second place, the rights of conscience are violated by compelling 
a citizen to contribute for the propagation of a religion in which he does not 
believe. 

This, I think, is a fair and full statement of the case, as a case of conscience 
and of religious freedom. It becomes, therefore, a proper subject of inquiry, 
how far are these objections to the reading of the Bible in the schools valid? 
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I. I assume, in the first place, that the conscience of one man is just as sacred 
as that of another. I even contend that the uninstructed conscience of an illite- 
rate Christian is as sacred as the uninstructed conscience of an illiterate deist 
or atheist. I go further, and maintain that the consciences of the sober, virtu- 
ous, and devout, are as worthy of respect as the consciences of the low, vulgar, 
profane, drunken, and undevout classes of society. And maintaining these 
things I ask, do not the Bible loving portion of a community submit habitually 
and uncomplainingly to the introduction into the schools of teachings, direct 
and indirect, to which they could not for a moment consent, whenever you ex- 
clude the Bible? Will you please examine the school readers in common use, 
and see if in them there are no insidious anti-christian teachings? Examine 
your text books of science, and observe how largely nearly all of them indulge 
in purely conjectural theories, and how studiously many of these theories are 
put forward as the certainties of modern science, and how confidently they are 
quoted as inimical to, if not destructive of, the teachings of the Bible. 

Now let it be assumed that there are as many illiterate Christians as there are 
illiterate deists, freethinkers, atheists, etc. Let it be assumed that these illit- 
erate Christians have somehow conceived that the natural sciences are infidel, 
and that.they ought not to be taught in the public school. These mistaken 
Christians may be in terrible apprehensioa of direful consequences to their chil- 
dren, and their consciences revolt against swpporting a system of schools in 
which such things are taught. 

To be more specific, does not modern science teach a theory of development 
embracing worlds, rocky strata, the vegetable kingdom, the animal kingdom, etc. ? 
Does it not teach the correlation of forces, and does it not carry this theory to 
the extent of affirming that thought and reason are but phenomena of molecular 
motion? ‘Tell the unscientific Christian this, and inform him that the profes- 
sional freethinker avows that the demonstrations of science are conclusive of 
the falsity of the Bible. Tell him that while the freethinker avows this, he has 
resolved that modern science alone be permitted to speak to the intelligence of 
his child in the public schools; that the pupil shall only be permitted to see the 
freethinker’s side of the religious question; that the Bible shall not be permit- 
ted to speak for itself, but shall be entirely excluded. 

Will you then be surprised if this class of Christians shall demand that all 
this class of science and all the text books in which it is contained shall be ex- 
cluded from the public schools, basing the demand on the rights of conscience 
and the American doctrine of religious freedom’? How ought we to treat such 
a demand ? 

Shall we exclude the natural sciences from the schools? Shall we exclude 
those text books of natural science, in which the anti-christian theories are sup- 
posed to be contained ? 

I apprehend that if the Bible ought to be excluded for the reasons assigned, 
then these anti-christian teachings must be excluded with the Bible. 

Why not? Please remember this is a question involving the freedom of reli- 
gion. Men are to be relieved from the odious and onerous burden of supporting 
any religion in which they do not believe, and men’s consciences are to be re- 
spected. Why, then, shall the Christian’s Bible be excluded and Mr. Thomas 
Paine’s Bible be retained. Why shall Tyndall, Huxley, and other adversaries of 
the Bible be graciously admitted into the public schools, and the Bible be ex- 

3 
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cluded? Especially, why shall this thing be done against the protest of the 
Christian conscience? I submit that to do this would be to discriminate against 
the Christian conscience. It would be to enforce religious freedom for others 
while we deny religious freedom to Christians. 

For my own part I choose that the sciences shall be thoroughly taught in the 
public schools. I prefer that every scientific theory be fully exhibited, and its 
bearings on the traditional theories of the Christian world be fairly tested. I 
beg the opponents of the Bible to exercise the same liberty towards that venera- 
ted book. 

II. I submit that the same reasons might be assigned for excluding from our 
University a large portion of the classical literature that now enriches its curri- 
culum. No one will deny that the gods play a very important part in the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome. Moreover, the philosophy which is brought to view 
in the same course of classical study is by no means neutral in its relation to 
the subject of religion. How far the old philosophy may affect the opinions of 
the youth who read it merely as a part of their linguistic study, it may be diffi- 
cult to tell. Nor does it matter. The vital point is, that here are studies which, 
in themselves, antagonize the Christian religion, and therefore to the Christian 
conscience might become, when the Bible is ruled out of the schools, obnoxious, 
because of that antagonism. I apprehend that this objection is just as valid 
against the Greek and Latin classics as it is against the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Moreover, were we prepared to teach the Chinese, the Persian, or the ancient 
Hindoo, would we not be most likely to employ those very writings for the pur- 
pose which contain the religious institutes of these countries respectively? Our 
students would undoubtedly read the Analects of Confucius, the Zend Avesta, 
and the Vedas. But this would exclude these languages from our State Univer- 
sity. In fact, I do not see how a State University can ever be made an institu- 
tion of liberal culture at all, if the principle on which the Bible is to be exclu- 
ded from the public schools is to be applied to it. But it must be applied. The 
University is the property of the whole people. It is supported by the taxation 
of the whole people. The Bible, then, must be excluded from the University 
because it would otherwise follow that the freethinkers, deists, and atheists, 
whose property is taxed to support the University, would be forced to aid in the 
dissemination of the teachings of that odious book. And thus the rights of 
conscience would be violated, and the freedom of religion would be destroyed. 
Even so. And as we have hinted that a Christian’s conscience must be respect- 
ed as fully as any other man’s conscience, then if anything in the poetry of 
Greece and Rome, in the orations, conversations, and histories of either of those 
nations, and in the scientific theories of ancient or modern time, antagonizes 
Christianity, that thing, whatever it may be, must be excluded from the Uni- 
versity. 

Really, this fundamental principle, carried out to its remote logical results, 
will remand the principal share of the higher education to other than state in- 
stitutions, and what is left will constitute a meagre and pitiful curriculum 
indeed. It will not be a legitimate reply to this line of remark to say that such 
extreme consequences can come only from the most unreasonable bigotry, that 
to suppose the Christian conscience of this country thus arrayed against the 

higher University education on such grounds as these, is to suppose the Christian 
conscience blind, fanatical, unreasoning, and utterly impracticable. Very well. 
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What then? Is the conscience to be respected only when it is reasonable? Who 
then shall determine when the conscience is reasonable and when it is not? 

Perhaps it may be found that the conscience which is hurt by the Bible in the 
schools is really as unreasonable as the conscience which is hurt by anti-bible 
teachings. 

But I beg to remind you that the reasonableness or unreasonableness of con- 
science is not a subject to be considered at all in the case. The unreasonable 
conscience has the same rights under the Constitution of the United States that 
the reasonable conscience has. 

III. Is it proposed that we be consistent? If so, “the Bible in the public 
schools ” is only an introductory issue—the entering wedge of a movement that 
contemplates the ultimate destruction of the religious sentiment of the country. 
If here is a point in which the principle of religious freedom is violated, then 
there are various other points in which the same principle is violated in a simi- 
lar manner. The reason for excluding the Bible from the public schools lies 
equally against its use in any class of institutions created by the State and main- 
tained at the expense of the State. 

The county Poor-house, the Hospital for the Insane, the Asylum for the Blind, 
the Deaf and the Dumb, the State Reform School, the Penitentiary, the Soldiers’ 
Home, etc., etc., must all be kept free from the influence of the Bible. Nay, we 
must go a long step further, and abolish the whole system of Chaplaincies as a 
specially odious form of government patronage of some particular religion. 

IV. Such being some of the logical conclusions to which we are conducted 
from the premises with which we started, I come to ask: Is there not some con- 
servative middle ground which can be occupied by all parties to this controversy ? 
It must have been observed by all that nearly a century of our national existence 
had passed before this subject was much agitated. The Bible was in the public 
schools of some of the States by requirement of law. It was in the public 
schools in other States by simple consent, no mention of it being made in the 
law. In many of the schools it was not present, though there was no law 
against it. During all these years the American people have rested in the delu- 
sion (if delusion it be) that religion is free throughout the land. 

Now why should there be any legal regulation of this matter at ail? Why, 
on the one hand, require the Bible to be read in the schools. Why, on the other 
hand, proscribe the Bible ? 

The good sense of the people in every school district in the land may be pre- 
sumed to be adequate to the settlement of this question as a local question. If 
the people desire the reading of the Bible let them have it read. If they choose 
that it be not read, let their decision be final. 

V. Butif these questions may not be left without law in the hands of the 
people of each district to decide as they shall see fit; if some statutory provision 
is insisted on, then what shall that provision be? Is the case such as really in- 
volves the question of religious liberty, or is it not? 

I think I have shown that if the Bible in the school is a violation of religious 
liberty on the one hand, then the presence of much that is taught in our day as 
sctence is a violation of religious liberty on the other hand, and that if the Bible 
must go out, in answer to the demand of the anti-bible conscience of the times, 
these scientific studies must go out with the Bible, in answer to the demand of 
the aroused Christian conscience. 
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But really, I see no necessity for going to this extremity on either.hand. 
Those who ask that the Bible be left in the public schools do not ask that the 
pupils shall be required to subscribe to the Bible, or that they shall be required 
to worship in any form. So far as we have observed, those who have been ac- 
customed to read the Bible in school, have usually chosen some portion of it 
wherein the social duties in life are inculcated, and not such portions as incul- 
cate doctrines respecting which men differ. Now those who reject the Bible as 
a divine revelation generally concede that it is a volume of excellent moral 
teachings. So far as it inculcates moral duties at all, it encourages justice, 
truth, purity, and mutual good will among men. It is difficult to understand 
how such a book could possibly exert a bad influence over the minds of youth. 
Moreover, it is a known fact that bad men, when they speak, as they sometimes 
do, of their own bad lives, and of the teachings of the Bible, declare that that 
book condemns such lives. 

Let it be conceded then that the Bible is a text book of morals, and it will be- 
come a fair question: Might not the daily reading of the Bible be even enjoined 
by the State as the best known means of developing the highest moral character 
in the youth who are being educated for the responsibilities of citizens of the 
republic ? 

If I mistake not, the Bible is the only volume extant that contains a perfect 
moral code, and no other book presents to human contemplation so high an ideal 
of individual manhood as at once a possibility and a duty, and no other volume 
presents motives so worthy to influence men to right living. 

If these statements be true, there can be no book better adapted to use as a text 
book of morals in schools, and I submit that it cannot be a violation of religious 
liberty to place it in the schools and keep it there, and enjoin the daily reading of 
it to all the youth. 

Mr. President, I submit these thoughts in great deference to the opinions of 
such as may differ from me. I wish, however, distinctly to define my personal 
views as to what ought to be done on this subject. I am of the opinion that the 
legislature ought not to touch this matter at all. It were better, in my judgment, 
to leave it with the people, asin several of the states it has always been left. But 
if gentlemen hold opposite views, I shall be glad to hear their statement and know 
the grounds of their opinions. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES EFFICIENT SUPERVISION? 
Vv — 


BY PROF. W. W. W. JONES. 


Upon inquiry, the Executive Committee informed me that they wished me to 
consider County Supervision more particularly. This leaves me to consider a 
subject in which I have had no experience, and compels me to a theoretical 
discussion. I conceive that a practical experience in this department is worth 
a great deal more than any theoretic view. The ground has been thoroughly 
canvassed by the best educators of the day, and I cannot hope to offer anything 
new on the subject, and what I shall say will be mainly a repetition of what 
others have learned and said. 

That supervision is necessary, will not be doubted by many. As to what 
constitutes good, or the best, supervision, there will be conflicting opinions. 
Several methods have been adopted by the different States, with greater or less 
success. Every State has some plan of supervision. Twenty-three States have 
county superintendents. Some have supervisors for smaller areas and some for 
larger. Arkansas has ten superintendents. Louisiana six. In all cases the 
amount of good accomplished and the comparative cost must determine the 
matter. 

In a new State like ours, the question is one of great difficulty and importance. 
The wide extended area, the sparse population, and the consequent lack of mon- 
ey to carry on schools and provide good superintendence, must all be taken into 
consideration. What would be absolutely necessary for the thickly settled coun- 
ties of the eastern portion, would, in all probability, be wholly impracticable in 
the other portion of the State. 

Efficient supervision cannot be accomplished by the frequent visits alone of 
the supervisor. He must be thoroughly acquainted with his work, able to detect 
all defects and no less able to see and appreciate what is good and commenda- 
ble. In order to best correct the defects, he must have the faculty of pointing 
out error without seeming to find fault. He must so guard his utterances as not 
to injure the teacher in the estimation of the school. Many a young lady, lack- 
ing in those essentials which practice alone can give, has been driven disheart- 
ened from her work, because of untimely reproof which has lessened her self. 
esteem and made her less respected by her pupils. 

But mere visitation is a small part of his duty. To give unity and efficiency 
to the whole system of schools is necessarily the work of the supervisor. “ He 
is to visit, note methods of instruction, judge of government and discipline, give 
directions in the science and art of teaching, be adviser and assistant of officers 
and teachers, conduct institutes, elevate the school standard, and examine teach- 
ers.” And how can he hope to do these manifold duties well unless he is a 
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thorough teacher? In his sphere of action he should have absolute freedom and 
not be hampered by those who have no knowledge of his duties. If the president 
of a railroad company should enter the machine shop and give the superinten- 
dent of construction direction concerning the building of an engine, unless a 
practical mechanic, he would probably find himself the laughing-stock of every 
mechanic in the shop. And so I would demand for our superintendents a large 
degree of freedom, and hold them to a rigid accountability for its proper use. 
The tree will be known by its fruits. If his plans do not succeed, if the schools 
are not improved, if the teachers do not know their duties better, if they have no 
higher estimate of the importance of their duties, if better scholarship is not 
attained, his views will be pronounced chimerical, and the sentence in most 
cases will be just. 

One of the duties of the superintendent, and one which I consider a very im- 
portant one, is not named in the above category. The work of the superinten- 
dent is peculiar, and differs from that of the other county officers very materi- 
ally. They have their offices where the accumulation of records of all preceding 
years make a large showing of work accomplished. The treasurer has vast 
piles of books, and those massive safes, so suggestive of fabulous sums supposed 
to pass through his hands,—and sometimes of the vast sums that do not pass 
through his hands. A large majority of the residents of the county must have a 
personal interview with him at least once a year. 

The county clerk must have a complete record of every deed to land, of every 
mortgage, every transfer of realty, every act of the county commissioners, every 
death, every birth, every marriage. 

The sheriff! Ah! who does not know and appreciate the dignity and impor- 
tance of the sheriff?—next to the judge himself, the most important man in the 
court. The county commissioners build our bridges, make our roads, issue our 
bonds, and transact all general business of the county. Go into any court house, 
and the names of these functionaries are largely emblazoned in gilt and black 
upon the numerous doors of the county offices. 

But where is the county superintendent? Few can tell where his office is. 
Generally he is awarded a desk in some out-of-the-way corner, and if two teach- 
ers make application for certificates at the same time, he must put his office (?) 
on wheels, and remove to the nearest school-room to hold the examination. | 
am dealing with what I believe to be facts, and not finding fault. The parapher- 
nalia of his office is limited to a copy of the school law, three or four books of 
records that slip into the drawer of his desk, a few dozen blank certificates, a 
small bundle of test questions, a quire of fools-cap, and a dozen Fabers. His 
work requires no extensive array of books and musty documents. Like the sur- 
veyor, he is seeking an old landmark in one place to establish a new corner-stone 
in another; digging for the evidence of a lost corner, to fix the boundary of some 
disputed “ 80”: running a random line and taking a new departure, to avoid some 
stagnant pool of ignorance or prejudice. But none the less surély must he 
work, though his compass leads him througn brake and bramble, slough and 
marsh. Though he work as silently as the light that directs the surveyor, he 
must never lose sight of the fact that he is not working for time alone; that 
more than the value and ownership of a few acres are to be determined by his 
work. - 

County superintendents! It is your duty to so magnify your office that it 
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will rank, in the estimation of the masses, higher than any other in thefcounty. 
Your work must, from its very nature, be quiet, and accomplished {in compara- 
tively obscure places. But this does not lessen its importance. It is for you to 
make your work so tell upon the educational growth of the whole county, 
that your influence will be known and felt by all men. 

The examination of teachers will offer a wide field for usefulness. And here 
will be the most difficult work. Our schools can be built up by conscientious, 
earnest teachers, and by no other kind. It is your province and duty to know 
that all under your care are fitted for the work. It will be your most delicate 
duty. The strongest pressure will be brought to bear to induce you to violate 
your convictions of right. 

This is the very citadel of your stronghold, and to yield in this is to yield in all. 
Mr. Numskull and Mr. Hardhead will bring all the arts and devices of street 
politicians to bear upon you, but they must be met with an unalterable purpose. 
Issue your certificates to worthy applicants, make each certificate mean all it 
says, and worth its full face value. This will be no easy task many times, and 
many circumstances will of necessity have to be taken into consideration. But 
in this way you can accomplish great good for the schools, improving them as 
you improve the teachers conducting them. 

A volume might be written and all would not be said. I know yours is no 
easy task to accomplish. I know that many years of faithful, earnest labor, 
have not yet produced this state of affairs. Let us not be discouraged. Through 
the rifting masses of dark clouds comes an occasional ray of light, bidding 
us hope the full noon splendor will find us in the land and among the living. 
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BEST METHOD 


ELECTING COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


\ 


BY PROF. 8. R. THOMPSON. 


The county superintendency, within twenty-five years, has been adopted by 
thirty-six states and territories. It has been abolished in but two. While this 
fact indicates the general popularity of the system, it is not without active ene- 
mies. In almost every legislature that meets, some one is moved to introduce a 
bill “to abolish the county superintendency,”’ and it meets with more or less 
opposition from various quarters. That, notwithstanding these adverse criti- 
cisms, the system maintains its ground so tenaciously, shows that it possesses 


inherent vitality, and suggests that the objections lie rather against the defects of 


the system than the system itself. If this is true, amendment is needed, not de- 
struction. After five years service as county superintendent, and fifteen years 
teaching under the system in three different states—during which time I have 
studied it as carefully as I was able—I am convinced that:our schools cannot be 
profitably carried on without county supervision, and that when this system is 
freed from the entangling alliances, and unnecessary burdens which now obstruct 
its usefulness, it will be as permanent as the school system itself. 

I think that the system of county supervision in this State, as in a number of 
others, while on the whole doing good work, has three weak points, which, if not 
changed for the better, may some day lead to its entire overthrow. These are: 

1. The time of service is too short to enable an officer to acquire experience 
and develop the greatest efficiency. 

2. The law prescribes no definite standard of qualifications. 

3. The election of the county superintendent by the people, on the nomination 
of a partisan political convention, is not adapted to secure the best man for the 
work. 

For the first two evils the remedy is obvious. The third may be overcome, to a 
great extent, by providing for the election of the county superintendent by a con- 
vention of district school officers. 

It is my purpose to present in this paper as full a description of this topic as 
the time at my command will allow, and to this your attention is invited. 

Three different methods of selecting county superintendents are in use: 

1. Appointment by the governor, by a state board of education, or by the coun- 
ty court. Seven states and territories have in use this plan. 

2. Election by the officers of the school districts in the county, met in conven- 
tion for this purpose. Five states have this plan in use. 
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3. Election by the whole voting population at a general election. Twenty-two 
states or territories elect superintendents in this way. 

The first plan is better adapted to a small state than a large one, since in a 
large state, as [Illinois for instance, it would be practically impossible for one 
man or a board at the seat of government to know the best men in each county. 
Besides, such appointments are almost universally made on partisan political 
grounds, or, if not made in this spirit, they are by most people suposed to be, 
which supposition injures the usefulness of a superintendent almost as much as 
the truth would. It is a significant fact, to which special attentionis called, that 
in Maine, where the system of appointing county superintendents was tried ‘un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, the law was allowed to stand but a year 
or two. This plan is also objectionable in that it takes the appointment of 
school officers too far from the people, and alienates them from supporting the 
system. 

The second method has this signal advantage, that it leaves the selection of 
the county superintendent to the active officers of the school system, who are 
themselves elected by the people, and who usually will have no other purpose 
than to secure the best man. As the school directors are seldom elected on par- 
tisan grounds, it would be impossible to tell in advance what the political com- 
plexion of the convention would be. This fact gives good assurance that the 
selection would be made on the ground of fitness rather than on that of past po- 
litical affiliation or partisan necessities. The county superintendent is an officer 
of limited jurisdiction, with more influence than legal power. He is rather an 
adviser of the schoul boards than an officer of distinct legal function and sepa- 
rate jurisdiction. This is the light in which city school superintendents are 
looked upon. If there ever was acity where the superintendent of schools was 
elected by the whole voting population, I have never heard of it. Can any rea- 
son be given why a county superintendent, having almost exactly the same duties 
to perform, should be elected in an entirely different way. 

It is true that the county superintendent in this state has a limited jurisdiction 
in regard to dividing districts not accorded to him in other states; yet it is hard 
to see why election by the school boards would disqualify him for this particular 
work. 

On behalf of the third plan, it is claimed, first, that it is more democratic, more 
in accordance with the spirit of our government; second, that voting is an educa- 
ting power, and where people are called upon to vote directly for school officers, 
they will take more interest in school affairs, and give a more cordial support to 
the school system. 

To the first point it may be replied that this is not a pure democracy, but a 
representative republic; and that the election of a superintendent by school 
boards, themselves elected by the people, is quite as much in accordance with 
the true spirit of our institutions, as nomination by a partisan delegate conven- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that, as a rule, we do not vote directly for our first 
choice for state or county officers. 'We—the voters I mean—have to choose be- 
tween two men, candidates of two political parties. And if we think neither 
one qualified for the place, we have no means of correcting the evil; we must 
vote for one of these or not at all. Compare these two plans more minutely. 

By the one the people elect school officers in each district to manage for them 
the school business of that district. In order that the schools may be properly 
4 
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taught, somebody must examine into the fitness of candidates, visit the school, 
etc., etc. The directors, instead of doing this themselves, meet together and se- 
lect one man to do this work for all the districts in the county. These school 
officers being directly responsible to the people for the conduct of school affairs, 
naturally seek for a competent man to perform the duties which they turn over 
tohim. These district school officers, being usually elected without regard to 
political parties, their choice in turn is likely to be free from partisan bias. 

By the other plan, a small proportion of the voters of each political party 
meet in primary meetings and select delegates to a county nominating conven- 
tion, and it is notorious that in a large part of the instances, these delegates are 
privately named before by the leading politiciams at the county seat. These del- 
egates meet in convention and select delegates to be voted for.by the people at 
the next election. 

If the candidates selected for county superintendent are both good men—and 
that they often are not a few excellent superintendents now acting in this state 
are living witnesses—all goes well enough; but if they should be totally unfit as 
they sometimes are, we all know that their party friends usually do their best to 
elect them. 

The way the nominations are made at these conventions has a strong tendency 
to give undue weight to other considerations than fitness for the duties of the of- 
fice. Usually, the county superintendent is the last officer nominated, the more 
lucrative and desirable offices being first filled, and when the time comes for the 
nomination of the superintendent, the delegates are wearied and disposed to 
hurry matters through; or the man best qualified may live in a precinct from 
which some other candidate has already been nominated, and the man finally 
nominated owes his selection to his location rather than to his fitness. Or, he 
may have been chosen because he is an active politician, and can get votes for 
his party, or because he has done the party service and must be rewarded by a 
nomination. 

The great objection to all this is, not that disqualified men are always select- 
ed in this way, but that the risks are greater than the other, and because the 
whole tendency of it is to give undue weight to other considerations than fitness 
to discharge the duties of the office. 

Nearly all thoughtful men agree that it is very desirable to keep school mat- 
ters from becoming entangled with partisan politics, and some who advocate 
the election of superintendents by the people, advise that the election should be 
at a different time from the general State election so that the business should be 
kept as much as possible out of politics. 

There is another view of the case which deserves attention. The superinten- 
dent’s work is one which requires for its best performance skill and experience, 
but the continual variation in the necessities are conditions of partisan politics 
in a county, or the general belief in the principle of rotation in office are likely 
to leave the superintendent out just when he has begun to develop his greatest 
efficiency. 

On the other hand, experience with the plan of election by school board shows, 
that under this system, a competent and honest superintendent is likely to be re- 
tained as long as he does his work well. A man who has a reasonable prospect 
of a permanency in a business can better afford to qualify himself for his work, 
and has more encouragement to do so than if the chances are that a two-years’ 
term is as much as he may expect. 
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I think, too, that a superintendent elected by the school directors, if he tries to 
secure a re-election would naturally try to show his ability to discharge his du- 
ties in the best manner, since the school officers, being most actively engaged in 
the work, will know better what he is doing than the general pubiic. But if he 
is seeking to secure election by the people, his main concern will first be to se- 
cure his nomination, and this he will strive todo by making himself useful to 
the political wire-pullers of the county. Of course§ not all men will do either 
of these things, but I think the tendency is as stated. 

In regard to the proposition to change the mode of electing county superinten- 
dents in this state, it has been charged that it is an attempt to “ wrest their pre- 
rogatives from the people and to put them in the hands of an oligarchy.” Now 
if the school directors of a county who meet once in two or three years, to select 
a county superintendent, can be properly said to constitute an “ oligarchy,” then 
our dictionaries certainly need some revision. 

It is humbly suggested that if any body of men in one of our counties may 
be, with any sort of propriety, called an oligarchy—name most odious to Ameri- 
can ears—it is that little squad of squiring politicians who are continually 
scheming to get office; who overflow with affection for the “honest yeoman” 
(just before election) and who are so afraid that the dear people (bless them!) may 
be deprived of their “ prerogatives.” 

Do not understand me to say or think that all men who engage in political life 
are knaves. Many worthy men take part in politics because they wish to see 
adopted principles which they cherish. Yet I speak but the sober judgment of 
the wisest and best men in the land when I declare my conviction that our pub- 
lic school system has more to fear from the schemes and jealousies of political 
factions than from all other causes combined. 

It can be demonstrated that the stability and usefulness of the county super- 
intendency in any state is in proportion to the distance it is removed from the 
political arena. Compare Iowa and Pennsylvania for instance. Not a legisla 
ture meets in the former but an effort is made to repeal the system, while in 
Pennsylvania, though the system has been in use twenty-two years, I have heard 
of no proposition to abolish it being made in the legislature for sixteen years. I 
am inclined to think that to the plan of electing the superintendent by school 
board, which has always prevailed in Pennsylvania, much of this steadiness is 
due. It is a fact that the superintendency is largely divorced from politics in 
Pennsylvania. You may find all over the state republican superintendents in 
strong democratic counties, and the reverse. 

In conclusion, I ask every friend of public schools to consider this question 
earnestly, dispassionately, in the light of reason and experience. Let public sen- 
timent once grasp firmly the possibility of improvement in the direction of wise, 
stable and progressive supervision of our schools, and we will soon see improve- 
ments made. 

Teachers may do a valuable work in the community by aiding in diffusing 
correct views on this and kindred subjects. 

Norez.—In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper at the 
State Association, it was objected to the plan advocated, that it is a mere make- 
shift, that it would not operate to keep the selection from being made on political 
grounds. In support of this view reference was made to the history of the elec 
tion of President of the United States, in which the electors no longer exercise 
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any discretion or choice, but simply ratify the will of the people expressed for a 
candidate named before. It was claimed that an attempt to elect school super- 
intendents by the school boards would result in the same way—the man would be 
named before and the school officers would be elected to ratify the choice of the 
people. 

To this objection, two answers may be made: 

1. In states where the county superintendent has been for many years elected 
by the school boards xo such condition of affairs has resulted. Experience gives 
no weight to this objection. 

2. At least one-third of the school boards will have been elected for two years, 
and another third for one year, before they are called upon to vote for a county 
superintendent. Does any one seriously suppose that, with no greater emolu- 
ments in prospect than pertain to the county superintendency, this officer can be 
able to “set up” his election two years before it takes place ? 

Even if all the district boards were elected the same year they vote for the su- 
perintendent, so little attention is paid to party lines in the selection ot district 
officers, that but little could be done by politicians to “set up” the election of 
anyone. 

To ascertain the drift of current educational thought on this question, the 
subjoined letter was addressed to twenty representative educators in thirteen 
states : 

“Dear Sir—Will you be kind enough to indicate which of the two methods of 
selecting county superintendent indicated below you prefer: 

“1, By the whole voting population at a general election. 

_ “2. By the school district officers of the county—or their delegates—assembled 
in convention.” 

Of the twenty addressed, nineteen have responded, and the substance of their 
replies is given below, in most cases by an extract from the letter. No letters re- 
ceived have been omitted. It is proper to say that, with two or three exceptions, 
I had no knowledge of their opinions upon the question at issue till their re- 
plies were received. 

This fact, taken in connection with the representative character of the gentle- 
men, indicates that these replies may be taken as a fair expression of the best 
thought of the day on the subject before us. It will be observed that but one of 
the whole number is wholly in favor of the method prevailing in this State, while 
nearly or quite three-fourths of the whole number are strongly in favor of .elect- 
ing by, school boards. 

Hon Newton Bateman, late State Superintendent of Illinois, now President of 
Knox College, Galesburg, says: “ As common schools are for the whole body of 
the people, and as their stability and progress must depend in the long run 
upon public favor or an enlightened public sentiment, it would seem to be sound 
policy to refer the choice of those county officers directly to the people at large. 
It identifies the people with the administration of the system, and devolves upon 
them a large and just share of the responsibility for success or failure.” 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, City Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, prefers the 
plan of electing county superintendents by the people, but suggests that the 
election should be held at a different time from the general election in order to 
keep it out of politics. He says: “To vote is an educating agency, and to allow 
the people to vote for school officers is especially advantageous in this direction, 
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So much by way of theory. The practical side as seen in actual life, I must 
confess gives me a little hesitation in clinging to my theory. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, ot Connecticut, declines giving a direct answer. 

Gen. John Eaton, of the National Bureau of Education, at Washington, replies 
that it is the business of that bureau to give information rather than opinions, 
but says: “There can be no doubt, however, but that the more intelligent the 
electors, and the more they are removed from the influence of party politics, the 
more hope there will be of securing good school officers.” 

Prof. F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Pa., well known as a Normal School Princi- 
pal, and as an instititute instructor, says: “Judging from our experience (twenty- 
two years) in this state, [ am convinced that the county superintendents should 
be elected by district boards. It is certainly far more likely to keep it out of the 
political mess. In our strongest democratic counties, republican superinten- 
dents are now, and have been for years, officiating, and vice versa. * * * JT 
was much pleased with the system in Maine, which was in vogue when I was 
working there, though they have now done away with the entire system of coun- 
ty supervision. The county superintendents were appointed by the state super- 
intendent. This gave him the entire charge of his aids. They were subject to 
removal by him at any time. He was thus enabled to carry out in every part of 
the State a uniform system of work, and keep only good men in office. * * #* 
I can see that in a large state like ours, with sixty-five counties, there might be 
difficulty.” 

Hon. D. Burt, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Minnesota, replies: 
“Our county superintendents have been appointed by the county commissioners. 
In some counties the plan works well, in others ill. So I think it would be with 
election by the people. * * * The trouble with that question is to keep it 
out of politics. Any plan that can do this will be a good one.” 

Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of New Jersey, writes: “We secure 
our county superintendents by appointment” (of state board of education) “and 
we think it altogether the better plan.” 

Prof. W. T. Harris, City Superintendent of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I believe 
the best method of electing county superintendents would be by the second 
plan, viz: by aconvention composed of the several district officers, or their del- 
egates.”’ 

Prof. Amos Row, late County Superintendent of Buchanan !county, Iowa, 
writes: “I am most emphatically opposed to the plan of electing county super- 
intendents by the popular vote. ist. The dominant party usually elects, and that 
without regard to the requisite qualifications. 2d. The officer thus elected is 
presumed by many to be under political obligations to the friends who elected 
him. 3d. Unworthy aspirants can often, by political intrigue, make themselves 
of such importance to unscrupulous politicians, as often to secure their election 
regardless of qualifications. 4. School directors, in my opinion, being the cho- 
sen representatives of the people in schoo] matters, are the right persons to elect 
the county superintendent.” 

Prof. T. J. Morgan, of Chicago, writes: “I think it better to choose the county 
superintendent by the school officers. I incline to think it shonld be left to the 
moderators of the districts. This, while taking the matter out of party politics, 
leaves it practically in the hands of the people.” 

Hon. M. A. Newell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Maryland, replies: 
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“ Our experience in this State is decidedly in favor of having the county school 
superintendent appointed by school officers, rather than elected by a popular 
vote.” 

Prof. H. 8. Jones, City Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa., says: “The his- 
tory of the superintendency in the United States, is that election of school su- 
perintendents by the people has proved a failure. Michigan, the great educa- 
tional state, ‘went back’ on her record for the reason that her ‘political’ 
superintendents were not what was required.” 

Prof. J. also suggests that no state which has adopted the system of electing 
superintendents by the school boards has ever abandoned the plan. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, late State Superintendent of Ohio, now editor of the Na- 
tional Teacher, writes: “I think it better for the county superintendents to be 
elected by the presidents of the boards of education of the county. The popular 
vote is a poor way of securing skilled labor.” 

Hon. E. E. White, President of Pardue University, Ind., writes: “I am deci- 
dedly in favor of the plan of electing county superintendents by representatives 
of the several school boards of the county. See my report as School Commis- 
sioner of Ohio, for 18683—64 pp. 34-39. I prefer to have each board represented 
by one delegate appointed for this purpose.” 

Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
writes: “I prefer the method of electing county superintendents by school offi- 
cers. It is much less cumbrous than the popular vote methods, and secures a 
more intelligent vote. * * * In our state the superintendents are elected by 
the school directors in county conventions, and it not only works well in prac- 
tice, but seems to me to be theoretically correct.” 

Hon. D. B. Briggs, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, after 
speaking of the abolition of the county superintendency about one year ago in 
that state, says: “Our own experience has made me firm in the conviction that 
the election of county superintendents should be the farthest possible removed 
from political influences; and further, that elligibility to the office should be 
based upon certain literary qualifications. I am favorable to the plan of having 
the superintendents chosen by the local schoo] officers directly, or by delegates 
of their choice in convention assembled.” 

Hon. Edward Searing, State Superintendent of Wisconsin, writes: “I cheer- 
fully answer your question, which is an important one, and one too little consid- 
ered. I know of no worse way of selecting county superintendents than by a 
popular vote at a general election. Election by a county convention of school 
officers, or delegates from school boards, is better; but I believe appointment by 
a central authority the best.” 

Prof. John Hancock, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, Ohio, says: “I 
should decidedly prefer that county superintendents be elected by delegates from 
school district boards. There are very decided objections to the selection of such 
an officer by the direct vote of the people. Seldom, if ever, is the best man for 
the place obtained in this way. * * * To keep our school management out 
of party politics is imperatively necessary, if we would not see our school system 
deprived of its efficiency and the public confidence. I cannot see how this can 
be done if the chief officers are elected on party issues. The election by dele- 
gates of school boards will, it seems to me, avoid in a large measure these politi- 
cal difficulties, and be much more likely to secure a competent officer.” 
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Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, replies: “ I am 
very much in favor of electing county superintendents by the district officers. 
If elected by the people, the office could not possibly be kept out of the hands of 
the politicians.” 

Prof. W. F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal School of Minnesota, and 
President of the National Teachers’ Association, says: “In reply to your request 
for my opinion as to the two methods of selecting county superintendents: (1) 
‘By the people at a general election,’ or, (2) ‘By the district officers in conven- 
tion,’ I would most unhesitatingly give my preference for the latter. Officers 
chosen for school purposes, and more or less occupied with the duties pertaining 
to the administration of schools, ought certainly to be better judges of the fitness 
of county superintendents than the average voter who gives little or no attention 
to the subject. This is too apparent to require argument. But in the second 
place, the latter plan is now in successful operation in Pennsylvania, which has 
one of the very best administered school systems in this country. Thus theory 
and practice combine to declare in favor of the election of superintendents by 
subordinate school officers.” 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
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BY ©, L. PALMER, BEATRICE. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is my privilege to preside over this Association at its Centennial session. 
It will not therefore be considered inappropriate for me to devote the time allot- 
ted to the President’s address to a consideration of the educational aspects of 
this important anniversary 

So many addresses have been delivered, so many essays written, and so many 
articles published upon “The Progress of Education,” the “ Present Condition of 
Education,” etc., that it would be hardly worth while, had I‘the time, to discuss 
these particular features of our educational history. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the narrower, but no less difficult topic, the condition of education in 
America one hundred years ago. 

Could I accomplish my full desire concerning this address, I would present to 
you a complete picture of the educational systems in operation at the beginning 
of our national existence; I would give you a minute description of the means 
and appliances of education as they then existed; I would take you into a coun- 
try school of the olden time, and point out to you the appearance and manners 
of teacher and pupils, and explain to you the methods of teaching which were at 
that time considered orthodox; I would, in short, make you to understand ex- 
actly what our colonial ancestors considered a good education, and the means by _ 
which it was sought to be obtained. But unfortunately the materials for so 
complete a presentation of our subject are not at hand. The information which 
has come down to us on this subject is exceedingly meagre and unpleasantly 
statistical—the mere dry bones of the subject, entirely divested of that animated 
covering which would form for us its chief attraction. 

But while we must content ourselves with much less than might be desired in 
this respect, enough is known to assure us that in the New England colonies, at 
least, the means of education were not wanting; and that the noble sentiment of 
John Adams, incorporated in the Massachusetts constitution of 1780, to the effect 
that wisdom and knowledge are necessary for the preservation of the people’s 
rights and liberties, and that these depend on spreading the means of education, 
found an echoing response in the hearts of the masses of the people. 

The term free school was first used in a law of Virginia, founding such a school 
at Charleston City, in 1621. Two years previous to this, however, a free Indian 
school had been established at Henrico, liberally endowed by English philan- 
thropists, but after an existence of less than three years, it came to an untimely 
end—all the teachers and most of the students being cruelly massacred by that 
race for whose benefit it had been established. 
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But though the pioneer in education as in settlement, Virginia manifested no 
such general interest in education as prevailed in the New England Colonies» 
aud soon fell far behind her northern rivals of later settlement. 

The loafers and adventurers who settled Virginia, were of different material 
from those hardy Puritans who landed on Plymouth Rock, and the character of 
the ancestry of the colony left its impress upon many succeeding generations. 
The masses of the people were ignorant and brutal, and universal education was 
a thing hardly considered possible or desirable, even by the most intelligent of 
her citizens. 

In 1661 the General Assembly initiated steps for the founding of a college, but 
the project languished, and ten years after Gov. Berkely thanked God that there 
were no free schools nor printing in the colony, and hoped there would not be 
“these hundred years; ” “for,” said he, “ learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels 
against the government. God keep us from both!” That impious prayer came 
near being answered, for within the present century an honorable Virginian in 
Congress thanked God that there was no newspaper in his district. And well he 
might, for the influence of newspapers is not favorable to the political aspirations 
of such as he. 

The second free school in the country was established in Boston in 1636. Six 
years later the General Assembly passed the first educational law of Massachu- 
setts, which, strangely enough, was a stringent compulsory law. It required the 
select men of every town to keep a vigilant eye over their brethren and neigh- 
bors, seeing to it that they teach their children and apprentices, by themselves or 
others, so much learning as may enable them to read the English tongue and the 
capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each neglect therein. 

Connecticut was but little, if any, behind Massachusetts in her early provision 
for education. Her first school was established at New Haven in 1639, and at 
the beginning of the Revolution this colony had its townships divided into dis- 
tricts, with a regular system of primary schools, and a grammar school in each 
county supported by a subsidy of public lands. 

New Hampshire had a schoo) law similar to that of Massachusetts, and enact- 
ed at the same time. It provided for a primary school in every township of fifty 
householders, and a grammar school in every township of one hundred house- 
holders. The master of the latter was required to be able to “ instruct youth so 
far as they may be fitted for ye University.” 

Vermont had free neighborhood schools, voluntarily maintained, but its first 
school law was not passed until ¥783. 

The condition of education in Maryland may be inferred from the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the Baltimore Gazette of February, 1774: 

“To BE So_p.—A schoolmaster ; an indentured servant that has got two years 
to serve. John Hammond, near Annapolis. N.B.—He is sold for no tault, any 
more than we are done with him. He can learn book-keeping, and is an excel- 

. lent scholar.” ° 

So early as 1723, free schools existed in many counties of Maryland, but the 
first state constitution, adopted in 1776, contained no allusion to education, and 

what is still more remarkable, that of 1851 was equally silent on this subject. 

The only other colony in which any systematic provision for education was 
made previous to the beginning of the Revolutionary war, was Pennsylvania 
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Her noble founder felt a deep interest in education, and his original charter pro 
vided that the governor and council should erect and direct all public schools in 
Pennsylvania. In 1752, trustees and managers were appointed for the schools, 
and this arrangement continued in force until the adoption of the state constitu- 
tion in 1776. This instrument provided for the establishment of a school in each 
county, and appropriated 60,000 acres of land for their support. The first real 
school law, however, was not passed until 1819. , 

Thus we see that seven of the thirteen colonies which became the thirteen or- 
iginal states of the American Union, had some sort of public free school in exis- 
tence at the time of the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Of the 
remaining six colonies, New York adopted a constitution which contained no 
allusion to schools, and though a school law was passed in 1795, it was not till 
1812 that the foundation of the present public school system was securely laid. 

Rhode Island made no systematic effort for education until far into the present 
century. 

Delaware passed her first school law in 1796, but no free schools were estab- 
lished until 1829. 

The Carolinas made no effort whatever for education, it being their policy to 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the people. 

Georgia adopted a constitution in 1777 which provided for the establishment 
of schools in each county, to be supported at the expense of the state; and dur- 
ing the next fifty years there was considerable legislation on the subject, and 
liberal appropriations of money and lands were made. But it seems to have 
been impossible to legislate any interest into the people on this subject, and the 
schools languished. Indeed we find it everywhere true that educational progress 
depends not so much on the efforts of leaders as upon the character of the com- 
mon people. Where they are intelligent and enterprising, schools are established 
and successfully maintained ; but on the contrary, where the masses of the people 
are indifferent to the subject, but little success can be obtained, even with the 
most enlightened legislation, except by persistent effort for several successive 
generations. 

So far we have spoken only of the primary public schools. But this was not 
the only direction in which our forefathers labored for the spread of that wisdom 
and knowledge which they considered necessary for the preservation of their 
liberties. They manifested an interest in higher education which was truly 
gratifying. At the beginning of our national existence they had already founded 
and put in successful operation, nine colleges, viz: Harvard, founded at Newton 
(afterwards Cambridge), Mass., in 1636; William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., 
in 1698; Yale, at New Haven, in 1700; College of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 
1746; King’s (afterwards Columbia), at New York, in 1754; University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia, in 1749; Brown, at Providence, in 1764; Dartmouth, at 
Hanover, N. H., in 1769; Rutger’s, at New Brunswick, N. J., in 1780. 

Though bearing the name of colleges, these institutions were mere country 
academies, inferior in facilities and efficiency to many high schools of the pres- 
ent day. Columbia, for instance, had but two teachers and thirty-five students, 
and it is probable that the two lower classes of Harvard have to-day more stu- 
dents than were enrolled in all the colleges in the country at that{time. But 
though weaklings in means and influence, their importance tof the colonies was 
very great. Says a recent writer on this subject: 
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“T attach an importance beyond all power of expression to those nine colleges 
which educated the generation of men who achieved our independence, and laid 
the foundations of our government. * * We owe a debt of gratitude we can 
never repay * * to these nursing mothers of the Romuli of the Republic.” 

But though most of the revolutionary leaders were men of considerable cul- 
ture, only a small part of them were college bred, and it is probable that the 
common schools, with the habit of private stndy, so common at that time, had 
quite as much to do with moulding the characters of those who won our inde- 
pendence, as did the nine colleges. Even such literary men as Irving, Cooper, 
and Halleck, were self-taught. 

In addition to the means of culture afforded by the schools and colleges already 
mentioned, there were public libraries in most of the leading cities, and some fif- 
teen newspapers, distributed about equally between the cities of Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. The earliest established of the latter was the Boston MWews- 
Letter, which commenced its existence in 1704. This, and several others which 
succeeded it, were printed on a half-sheet of foolscap paper, and were designed 
simply to circulate extracts from letters received by ,the colonists, containing 
news from the mother country. Such newspaper establishments as those of the 
present day were never dreamed of by the wildest fanatics. 

Though not specially pertaining to my subject, I may be pardoned for stop. 
ping to glance for a moment at the material condition of the colonists when they 
so boldly proclaimed themselves independent of all protection and support from, 
as well as control of, the mother country. 

A thin line of settlements stretched from Maine to Georgia. Albany was a 
frontier town. Pittsburg was only a military post, and the great coal and iron 
region of Pennsylvania an undisturbed wilderness. 

Railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs were unknown, and the clumsy stage 
coach and the slow sailing vessels were the only public conveyances. Roads 
were bad, and vehicles heavy and inconvenient. “The wealthy kept a coach and 
four (sometimes six), and postillions and outriders were the acme of style.” 

It took a sloop seven days to sail from Philadelphia to Albany; it was also a 
week's journey from Boston to New York by stage; and when it was announced 
that a coach would run from New York to Philadelphia in two days, provided 
passengers would cross over to Paulus Hook the night before, so as to be ready 
for an early start, it attracted nearly as much attention as the fast mail train of 
recent times. 

There could be but little intercourse between distant colonies, and during the 
winter travel was nearly impossible, either by land or water. It will be remem- 
bered that the inauguration of Washington as the first President had to be post- 
poned nearly a month, for want of a quorum in Congress, the non-arrival of 
members being caused by the bad roads. 

The people were mainly engaged in farming, lumbering, trading, hunting, and 
fishing. Few of the mechanic arts were carried on, except ship-building. Car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, and tanning were the principal trades. Wagons and 
agricultural implements were made by the country mechanic, of such materials 
as were at hand, and were consequently rude and inefficient. But little metal 
was used. Mould boards of plows were usually made‘of wood, faced with strips 
of iron, made by hammering out old horse shoes. 

There was not a cotton mill in the colonies—indeed, the first cotton seed was 
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not planted till after the war—and the spinning wheel and loom were necessary 
articles of furniture in every country home. There were but two steam engines 
in the colonies, and these of the crudest pattern. The only articles manufac- 
tured were woolen and linen goods, paper, glass, and beaver hats, and these in 
but few places. For all else, except the products of the soil, they were depen- 
dent upon importation. Even bricks were imported from Holland. Well might 
they hesitate before taking a step that would cut them off from intercourse with 
the country upon which they depended for supplies of so many necessary arti- 
cles, and leave them entirely dependent upon their own resources! Indepen- 
dent indeed! No wonder the British lion shook his mane and roared in derision 
at this bold assumption! 

And when we look at their surroundings, we wonder still more at the auda- 
cious courage of the men of "76. On the north the Catholic French, burning 
with the hatred inspired by the long colonial wars; on the south, the no less 
hostile Spaniards; on the west, the vast wilderness, alive with savage Indians; 
on the east, the vaster ocean, teeming with British fleets and armies; surrounded 
on every side with deadly foes and adverse circumstances, hemmed in, cut off 
from supplies of the common necessaries of life no less than munitions of war, 
with a promise of a traitor’s death to every one caught in his treason,—ah, they 
were brave men who could write themselves down rebels with steady hand on 
that July day, one hundred years ago! 

A hundred years! When we think of the generations of men that have risen, 
flourished, and passed away; when we think of the wonderful discoveries of sci- 
ence, the multiplication of the means of culture, the revolution in the modes of 
travel and communication; the progress of manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
which have made the’19th century pre-eminent above all others of authentic 
history,—it seems a mighty stretch of time! And yet a century is not much in 
the life of a nation. Let him who imagines the perpetuity of our government 
assured because it has stood for a hundred years, recall the history of past na- 
tions, and he will suppress his congratulations. 

Babylon was celebrating her fourteenth centennial on that night when Belshaz- 
zar saw the handwriting on the wall. 

Rome didn’t attain the height of her glory until more than eight hundred years 
after her founding. 

Venice was a flourishing republic for more than a dozen centuries, but de- 
cayed and died at last! 

Shall we be more fortunate than they? Shall we not also sow tares with the 
wheat in our national vineyard, and find them springing up to choke out the 
life of the republic, at the very time when we seem about to reap the harvest of 
our prosperity? Upon whom does it depend to decide these momentous ques- 
tions ? 

If it be true that the stability of republican institutions depends upon the in- 
telligence and virtue of the people; if it be true that those nine colleges and the 
common schools of New England moulded the character of “the Romuli of the 
Republic,” and developed within them those stern qualities which enabled them 
to lay the foundations of this government broad and deep, under such adverse 
circumstances—to whom more than to the unknown and unrewarded schoolmas- 
ters of colonial times is due the real credit of that auspicious founding ; and upon 
whom more than upon the teachers of taday does it depend to say whether the 
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statesmen of the future shall be virtuous, honorable, and wise enough to preserve 
our country from the many dangers which constantly beset us, and make success 
ful this experiment of popular government so grandly begun! 

If we are happier, and wiser, and better, because of the conscientious labors of 
those schoolmasters who taught Washington to love honor and country more 
than kingly crown, inspired the Adamses with their love of freedom, or trained 
the tongue of Patrick Henry and the pen of Thomas Jefferson, then may not 
our labors, if we are faithful to our sacred trusts, make the world better, and 
wiser, and happier, a hundred years to come! Our names may never be enrolled 
upon the scroll of fame; posterity may never know the influence we have exert 
ed for its weal; but if we do our duty faithfully and well, the seeds we sow will 
surely bear fruit in God’s own good time. 

An eminent teacher, Prof. Venable, of Cincinnati, has so beautifully expressed 
this thought in a little poem, that I quote it as a fitting close: 

A weary teacher sat alone while twilight gathered on; 
And not a sgund was heard around—the boys and girls had gone. 
The weary teacher sat alone; unnerved and pale was he; 
Bowed neath a yoke of care, he spoke in sad soliloquy: 
‘ Another round, another round of labor thrown away,— 
Another chain of toil and pain dragged through a tedious day. 
Of no avail is constant. zeal, love’s sacrifice is loss; 
The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, each evening into dross. 
I squander on a barren field my strength, my life, my all: 
The seeds I sow will never grow, they perish where they fall.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands his aching brow he prest; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came a soothing sense of rest. 

And then he lifted up his face, but started back aghast,— 

The room by strange and sudden change assumed proportions vast. 

It seemed a Senate hall, and one addressed a listening throng; 

Each burning word each bosom stirred, applause rose loud and long 

The *wildered teacher thought he knew the speaker's voicc and look, 
“ And for his name,” said he, ** the same is in my record book.” 


The stately Senate hall dissolved, a church rose in its place, 

Wherein there stood a man of God, dispensing words of grace. 

And though he spoke in solemn tone, and though his hair was gray, 
The teacher's tho’t was strangely wro’t, ‘** I whipped that boy to-day!” 
The church, a phantasm, vanished soon; what saw the teacher then’ 
In classic gloom of alcoved room an author plied his pen. 

My idlest lad,” the teacher said, filled with a new surprise— 

‘“* Shall I behold Ais name enrolled among the great and wise?” 


The vision of a cottage home the teacher now descried: 

A mother’s face illumed the place, her influence sanctified. 
‘A miracle! a miracle! this matron well I know 

Was but a wild and careless child not half an hour ago. 

And she now to her children speaks of duty’s golden rule, 

Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, my words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again, and lo, the school-house rude and old: 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, the evening air was cold. 
‘A dream!” the sleeper, waking, said, then paced along the floor, 
And, whistling slow and soft and low, he locked the school-house door. 
And, walking home, his heart was full of peace and trust and love and praise ; 
And singing slow and soft and low, he murmured * After many days.” 





‘ 
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THE DANGER OF TOO MANY STUDIES IN SCHOOL, 


BY PROF. J. B. BRUNER, OMAHA. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 

I am glad that the subject assigned to me on this occasion is not one involving 
any dead issues of the past, nor any dreams of the future, but one of present and 
vital importance. So pressing nd imperative is it, that we cannot postpone its 
consideration. The question zs upon us, and the plea for shortened hours of 
study, the solicitude of parents, the growling of burdened tax-payers, the out- 
spoken sentiments of advanced educators, such as Eliot and Anderson, and gen- 
eral sentiment as reflected by the press, warn us of a coming condemnation of 
our system, swift and strong. 

We might as well confess that, like other professional men, we have theorized 
in disregard of well-established facts, and pushed our experiments with almost 
savage recklessness, as if the endurance and capacity of children were infinite. 
We must, if intelligent and faithful, retrace our steps, and adapt the measure and 
methods of our instruction to the nature, capacity, and requirements of pupils. 

Our error can be charged, to a great extent, to our imperfect appreciation of 
the primary and inseparable distinction between education and instruction. 

There is the science of education; there is the art of instruction; but how fre 
quently are the terms used as synonymous, and how many of our failures may 
be attributed to the fact that we have fancied ourselves educators while we were 
merely instructors? The mistake has led us to multiply studies under the im- 
pression that we are educating. The operation is nothing but cramming, and the 
result of it, not to produce an educated human intelligence with well-developed 
powers of mind, and fitted for the active duties of life, but a sad, pitiful wreck 
in mind and morals, whose fit-for-nothingness might well stamp with reproach the 
system that has sent forth such an abortion of intellectual life. 

There are many dangers resulting from too many studies,—dangers of a grave 
character, assailing even the teacher—but we shall confine our attention to the 
one which seems to us supreme in its importance—the peril which threatens the 
mental and moral life of the pupil. 

Whatever view we take of the mental power, or its operations; whether, like 
Locke, we believe the mind of a child to be like a piece of white paper, waiting 
for inscriptions, or that sensations are the result of atomic movements of the 
brain, by which images are ineffaceably stamped upon it, we must all agree that 
mental operations occupy time, and that the power of receiving and retaining 
impressions is limited. 

Whatever rapidity and grasp of mental action may be acquired subsequently, 
the processes of the youpg mind are slow and few. This fact the system we 
condemn ignores, and therefore we condemn it. 
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It over-estimates the strength of qualities which are just budding into lite, and 
operates npon them disastrously—“like a killing frost,” nipping them in the 
bud. Take one of these minds—worried, excited, overtasked, and haunted by 
the ceaseless round of too many studies—and it will be found that the rapidity 
of changes involved, prevents absolutely the formation of distinct and permanent 
impressions. 

The facts presented form to the mental vision an entangled mass, a fit type of 
chaos! 

It is forgotten that not only are the facts presented to the childhood new, and 
often incomprehensible, but that the very terms in which knowledge is conveyed 
are in themselves, not only unfamiliar, but also new, and as destitute of intelligi- 
ble meaning to the young student as Sanscrit is to one acquainted only with En- 
glish forms. What wonder then if, instead of clearly defined and correct ideas, 
the mind becomes filled with half-formed, contradictory, partly true and partly 
false opinions, or a blur in which there is nothing but an aggravating blending 
of every thing to the utter extinction of every trace of mental acquisition. Allow 
an illustration from the art of photography. After an object has been placed in 
focus and the sensitive plate exposed, time must be given in which the image 
may form, and create a picture whose sharpness and tone shall prove a success. 
If, in place of time being given forthis purpose, the object should be set in rapid 
motion, the result will be a blur. 

So with the mind! And do we not see every day men and women in various 
positions in life who are nothing mentally but blurs? 

Another illustration ef my meaning can be found in that philosophic toy in 
which the various colors are set in rapid motion. The moment a certain speed 
is attained all the colors melt into one unattractive shade. 

But this is not all. The process I describe leaves no time for reflection. It is 
one of absorption. It demands the capacity of a sponge and has not the merit 
of a sponge, inasmuch as its absorption is voluntary while that of the other is 
enforced. It prevents the exercise of the judgment. It does not even cultivate 
the memory. 

We can never forget that our instructions are only valuable as they become 
an integral part of the intellectual being of our pupils. To become this there 
must be a process of mental assimilation analogous to that by which food enters 
into the tissues of the body. In the expressive words of a beautiful collect our 
pupils must “inwardly digest” them before instructions will accomplish their 
design to educate, “lead out,” strengthen, and cultivate the powers of the mind. 
Farewell, under this system, to a race of strong and original thinkers! 

They come, whether in ancient or modern times, from those who, if they knew 
but little, knew that little well. Whose familiarity with the knowledge of their 
day was so intimate, that no height or depth was left unexplored, no meaning 
uninterpreted, no suggestions overlooked. Hence they have often found a clue 
to other realms of thought, discovered other worlds of knowledge, turned abysses 
of darkness into day, leaving names and memories imperishable as the minds 
they enlightened and disenthralled. 

This}is true of them all—from Homer to Milton, from Galileo to Newton, from 
Archimedes to Stephenson. 

But let me glance for a moment or two at the moral deterioration resulting 
from the system under review. 
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The intimate connection between the mental and moral constitution is too well 
understood and too frequently and sadly illustrated to require proof. Whether 
the mental power is perverted or only weak, in either case it is too frequently the 
cause of a perverted moral taste and a depraved course, in opposition to the 
requirements of society, involving at last shame and wide-extending ruin. 

To illustrate this point let us take one who has been subjected to the process 
condemned, and place him face to face with the momenteus issues, the fierce 
strifes, the terrible temptations of life (and this is just where each and every one 
of our pupils will be placed some day, unless God reveals his mercy by remov- 
ing them from the evils to come), and what equipment has he for passing the 
ordeal? None worthy the name! Originally, as the gift of nature, he did have 
some of that invincibility of will which makes heroes, some native courage, 
some robust power of wrestling with difficulties and conquering them, some 
elasticity and hope which would lift him up again when he had to submit to de- 
feat. But now our perverted method has-stripped him of almost every vestige of 
his natural endowments, and he stands helpless before his foes. 

He has lost his capacity to receive correct and permanent impressions, is a stran- 
ger to reflection, exercises no forethought, and possesses no courage, for he has 
so often failed in his overtasked life that he has struck hands with defeat, and is 
content to move along in the ruts henceforth, instead of feeling that joyous, as- 
piring, self-reliant confidence of success, which is the chief element of moral 
victory. Emasculated of his strength, he hardly awaits the shock of moral trial, 
but becomes the victim of others, or falls unsuspiciously and unresistingly into 
the snare swelling the multitude of human wrecks, the greater portion of whom 
had no positive tendencies to vice when they started out, but became the so- 
called “victims of circumstances.” 

But not to pursue this theme further, what shall we teach? I shall not be 
guilty of the presumption of laying down any number of studies or defining 
their nature. The object has been to draw attention to the absurdity and danger 
of inflicting upon pupils ‘the studies now usually allotted to them. Think of 
children from ten to fifteen years of age having to pursue at the same time these 
studies: Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, word anal- 
ysis, U. 8. history, music, drawing, composition, German, and object lessons! 
The man who can defend and practice such a system had better withdraw his 
claims as an educator, for he possesses not the first requisite of a successful 
teacher, viz., acquaintance with childhood’s capacity. 

The question—What shall we teach—may be answered by a reference to the 
requirements of the pupils, and the original intention of popular education. The 
great proportion of children in our. schools requires simply what is generally 
understood as a common school education. 

Their necessities will allow no indulgence in superfluous and ornamental 
branches. To compel them to pursue them for the sake of a few in the same 
grade or class whose tastes or circumstances admit of it, is a gross injustice, 
which may be felt through all their life. A common school education, if well 
and thoroughly imparted, would furnish the groundwork for future progress, 
should inclination, ability, or the development of intellectual capacity and genius 
demand it. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to refer to the manner in which we ought 
to teach the reduced number of studies for which we contend. We have already 
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emphasized the great object we ought to have in view,—to educate, “ lead out,” 
and strengthen the natural powers so as to fit our pupils for a future of useful- 
ness and happiness. The manner in which we ought to do this we may learn 
from the art of the ancient gymnast. In his development of muscle he used 
tenderness and discretion. He begins slowly and with tasks which the pupil at 
first regards with contempt, so slight and insignificant are they. “ Why does he 
not give me something to test my strength?” is the impatient cry. But no! the 
object is not test strength just now, but to develop and increase it. Hereafter, 
upon the race-course or the bloody arena, there will be tests, and the issues will 
be life or death! But now patience, practice, growth—little by little. So he 
goes on adding to the severity of exercises, but never wearying the frame; tak- 
ing one organ after another, careful not to lacerate a tissue, or paralyze a nerve 
by an undue strain; and at last he sends forth a specimen of physical manhood, 
perfect in beauty and strength. 

In educating the mind let us show equal tenderness and wisdom. Let us ad- 
vance to our task each day with a clear comprehension of our object, and while 
we do nothing to take from our pupils the work that fairly belongs to them, let 
us not overtask the sensitive nature of that organ upon which all mental action 
depends. Let us teach them to observe, compare, reason. Let us excite and en- 
courage, rather than baffle and depress. Let us clothe instruction in forms they 
clearly understand, and make sure that their progress is steady and sure though 
it may be made step by step only. 

In this way we shall confer a lasting benefit upon them, and upon society, and 
serve to enshrine in the love of the millions of this land the common school 
with its free and unsectarian education. 
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INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 


BY MISS SARAH L. HAWLEY, BEATRICE. 


People are just waking up to the fact that, although our public schools offer 
good advantages to pupils while attending them, they do not seem to make them 
scholars independent of school. It is true in a majority of cases that the mo- 
ment a pupil’s name is dropped from the school register, he drops all regular 
and earnest study ; moreover, if he is tried and found wanting on any subject, 
his excuse is that he has been out of school two or three years. Now we all feel 
that our interest in our studies ought to be so strong that it would be almost im- 
possible for us to give them up with our school-days, but rather that we should 
continue them with fresh zest, at each step in advance even though compelled to 
do so in a less systematic and regular way than hitherto. 

Where is the fault? It probably springs from several sources, but one of the 
greatest, it seems to me, is found in the incentives to ‘study commonly used in 
our schools. 

How few of these incentives, even those of the better class, have as their aim 
the permanent benefit of the pupil! A teacher finds a school idle and listless; 
interest must be aroused in some way, and he takes the way which will show 
results most quickly. Prizes are offered, or the desire for promotion kindled, 
and there is a sudden revival in study. After a time, seeing no hope of success, 
the duller ones relax their efforts, while those who least needed a spur are study- 
ing indeed, but losing all sight of the real end of study, and setting up in its 
place the prize. Thus when it is removed, all interest is lost 

It is easy to see that the legitimate result of such a course is to create a disre- 
gard for study in itself. With regard to studying for promotion, the evil is the 
same, though less apparent, because its field is so much wider. What an im- 
mense influence this incentive is made to wield! And there can be no doubt that 
through the undue importance attached to it, very many mistake the sign of 
knowledge for the reality and only realize the fact when they find that ‘ay have 
no interest in study pure and simple. 

There is another motive often appealed to as pupils advance,—one that Amer- 
ican-youths scarcely need to cultivate—and that is self-interest. The teacher 
says to his scholars: “ Education will clothe you well; it will place rich offices 
in your hands; it will return to you with rich interest. As the last phrase would 
indicate, this is putting education upon a mere money basis, and it can hardly be 
expected that a person with such ideas will make much progress in study after 
he has arrived at the stage necessary for business. Such people talk about ad- 
vancement in life, but they do not in the least comprehend Ruskin when he says 
that “ there is an education which, in itself, 7s advancement in life.” 
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Thus it appears that as far as any incentive takes the place in a pupil’s mind 
which study itself should occupy, in the same degree is it answerable for the 
stagnation of his mind when it is removed, and conscientious teachers cannot 
afford to use any such artificial means of securing study as long as the little tem- 
porary ease gained by them is offset by so many chances of injury to their 
scholars. 

The question arises, are we not apt to overdo the matter of incentives—to think 
that a supernatural effort must be made, when with a {little patience the mind 
would go to work naturally ? 

We often seem to consider the mind of a child a blank paper, upon which only 
by the aid of prizes, rewards, and promotions can knowledge write its fair record. 
We treat knowledge as though it were a bitter pill, only made tolerable by dis- 
guises like these. Let us study a little child to settle this question. If his mind 
is a blank paper, it is a very curious blank paper, if indeed anything can be 
called blank which seems entirely given over to curiosity. Mark the innumer- 
able questions he asks,—the eagerness with which he makes investigations in 
any new path, and you will give him credit for genuine delight in the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

This curiosity, so active in childhood, is a real desire for truth,—the germ of 
the love of knowledge for its own sake, which, rightly developed, is the only in- 
centive to study necessary—the higest and most enduring. 

The problem for the teacher, then, is the development of this principle,—is to 
make the pupil a willing co-worker in his own improvement. He must make 
his scholar so eager to advance, that however much he may have acquired, he 
will still press forward to higher truths and larger knowledge, until, like a cer- 
tain philosopher, he shall hold the “search after truth” more desirable than 
truth freely given without the search. But we must turn from the result to be 
attained to the way of attaining it. 

Finding the principle of curiosity in the child’s mind, it would seem a thing 
of mere evolution for it to become the abiding principle of love of knowledge 
for its own sake. It might indeed be so were all the conditions of such evolution 
present and active. As it is, the teacher has much to guide, somewhat to supply, 
while some of the conditions of success are entirely out of his power; hence he 
must not expect in all cases perfect results, and in no case quick results. 

As most of our schools are large, the problem becomes specially difficult, be- 
cause different minds require such different treatment, and it is impossible to 
give all personal attention. Only a few hints as to helps in the work can be 
given. 

In the first place, it is of utmost importance that the teacher himself have this 
genuine love for study and thought,—that he show it in all he does and says. 
The spirit will be infectious. For a scholar to know that his teacher studies is 
in itself a great incentive. It may be taken as rule that if a teacher is thorough- 
ly interested in a study, his scholars will be likewise interested. 

Again, pupils often become discouraged and then a little special help and, if 
possible, praise for previous work, will do wonders; only these things must be 
done judiciously. 

Frequent examinations and reviews help fix knowledge and make it thorough 
as nothing else can. One of the surest ways of making a scholar’s interest last- 
ing, is to strive that he learn what he knows of his own knowledge as far as pos. 
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sible. The object lessons in the lower schools should have this aim,—the child 
should see and understand. In the physical sciences especially, the student can 
be made to verify his knowledge; he will be doubly sure of their principles by 
means of experiments, and at the same time gain an invaluable habit of investi- 
gation. , 

By such methods the student will not only take interest in study, but also 
come to regard it as a duty, because in the first place it develops individual 
character, and in the second place because it makes one fit to be a hundred-fold 
more useful to his fellows. 

But general rules, in this case as in all others, are only general, and special 
cases will arise which can only be successfully met by the special study of the 
teacher. In general, the teacher’s patience will be sorely tried and he will often 
be tempted to appeal to artificial motives; but let him not fail for lack of trying, 
for lack of faith in the result, when he knows the principle to be the right one. 
A wise and good man has said that next to the supreme moment in which a man 
first sees the beauty of virtue, is the moment in which a desire of knowledge for 
its own sake takes possession of him. Let us strive to bring to each of our 


scholars this happy moment of intellectual “new birth” with all earnestness, 
patience, and trust. 





EDITORIAL. Xx 
/ 

We have published the TzEAcHER more than four years, without f 
omitting a single issue. But as nearly all the schools of the state 
are out, and many of the teachers are absent from the state, we shall 
not publish any August number. Some educational journals omit 


two numbers every summer, but we shall omit but one, and we give 
a double number this issue tor make ep the dette o 





WE devote.the most'of this issue to the Proceedings of the State 
Teachers’ Association, which are so voluminous as to make a very 
large number without much other matter. The number and qual- 
ity of the papers, and the convenient form in which they are printed 
will make this the most valuable issue of the year. 


‘Tue Commencement exercises of Doane College this year con- 





sisted of the usual examinations; an address by Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
of Linooln, entitled “Collegiate Education,” on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 14th; and a public entertainment by the Hesperian Club 
on Thursday evening. It does not send out a graduating class 
until next year. 


Tue Board of Visitors to the Normal, eonsisting of Hon. Webster 
Eaton, Hon. Z. Jellison, and Prof. W. Rich, were present at the 
closing exercises, and expressed satisfaction at the condition of the 
school. 


Hon. H. 8. Katey, of the Normal Board, and formerly county 
superintendent of Webster County, was elected one of the Vice 
Presidents of the National Republican Convention. 


Miss Eva DaRLIn@, late of the Brownville High School, re- 
cently delivered her lecture on “The Educational Value of Art,” 
at Crete and Lincoln, by special invitation. 


ALL the teachers of the Normal except Prof. Thompson, who was 


detained by the illness of his father-in-law, left on the 14th ult. for 
the East. 


Hon. PAREN ENGLAND has been reappointed a member of the 
Normal Board by the Governor. 





OFFICIAL. 
SEMI-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY 


State or Ngepraska, } 
OFFICE OF THE 8TaTe Sur’ or Pus. Inst, 


To Hon. J. B. Weston, State Auditor : 

As appears from the certificate of Hon. J. C. McBride, State 
Treasurer, made en the 20th day of May, 1876, there is now in his 
hands and subject to apportionment, school moneys which were 
derived as follows: 


Interest on Certificate of Indebtedness and Bonds, $17,716.76 
” Private Securities, 797.18 
” Unpaid Principal, School Lands, 
tg State Warrants, 

Rents of School Lands, 

One Mill Tax, 

Fractional Remainder, 


Total, 
Deduct sundry appropriations, as per act of the Legislature, 
Also for lease of school land until the Supreme Court shall decide 
to which fund it properly belongs. (This will te decided at the 
July session of the Court.) 7,142.09 


Amount subject to apportionment, $45,271.17 
In compliance with the provision of section 73 of the school law, 


I have apportioned the same to the several counties, as follows: 
Whole number of children, ’ 
Amount apgenienss, $45,267.43 
Eractional remainder, $3.74 
Rate per scholar, 5252 

COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. DUB. COUNTIES. SCHOLARS. 

Antelope, $ 246.32 Hall, 1,433 

Adams, 328 697.47 Hamilton, 1,522 

Buffalo, 1 ' Harlan, 

Boone, 420 Hitchcock, 

Burt, 1,694 Howard, 

Butler, 756 Jefferson, 

Cass 4,147 Johnson, 

Keith, 

Kearney, 

Knox, 
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$1,736.31 
716.99 
1,964.77 
1,384.95 
106 


232.14 


Thayer, 
Valley, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 


09 Webster, 


York, 


191 $45,267.43 


86, 
J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





TEACHERS’ NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


Notice is hereby given that I have this day appointed three dis- 
trict Teachers’ Institutes: One to be held at Hastings, Adams Co., 
commencing Tuesday, August Ist, and continuing three weeks; 
another to be held at West Point, Cuming Co., commencing August 
1st, also continuing three weeks; a third, to be held at Peru, Ne- 
maha Co., commencing August 15th, and continuing three weeks. 


The Institute at Hastings will embrace all that part of the state 
west of Gage, Lancaster, and Saunders Counties, south of the Platte 
River; also that portion north of the Platte River, lying west of 
Platte and Boone Counties. The Institute at West Point will em- 
brace all that portion of the state lying north of the Platte River not 
included in the Hastings district. The Institute at Peru will in- 
clude all the counties not included in the other two districts, 

Arrangements have been made with gentlemen of experience and 
ability to assist in the work of instruction, and it is intended as far 
as an to pursue a regular course of study, or review of studies, 
making the instruction as thorough, practical, full, and systematic, 
as possible for the time being. A regular examination will be held 
at the close of each Institute, and all those attending the full time, 
and passing a satisfactory examination, will receive a state certificate. 

Board will be furnished to teachers attending these institutes at 
reduced rates. The people of Hastings offer, by written contract, to 
board nearly or quite 100 teachers at $2 per week each. Further 
information respecting the rates at the other places will be given soon. 

Those who attend for the purpose of giving instruction do not 
expect to receive any remuneration; it is expected to pay their ex- 

nses only. In order to do this a small contribution will be asked 
rom each member. This has been fixed at $1.00 each. 

The law makes it the duty of each county superintendent to 
attend these district institutes. Item first, of section 91, reads thus: 

He (the State Superintendent) shall organize teachers’ institutes at such times 


and places as he sha)] deem practicable: which institutes shall be attended by all 
the county superintendents within the districts for which it is organized. 


I therefore hope that each county superintendent will comply 
with the law as far as possible. 
- J. M. McKenzzig, State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





MISCELLANY. 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


The exercises of Commencement week were as follows: Satur- 
day evening, June 17th, Exhibition of the Adelphian Society ; Sun- 
day P. M., Farewell Address of Chancellor Benton; Monday even- 
ing, Lecture by Prof. Wm. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin ; 
Tuesday evening, Lecture by Dr. E. B. Fairfield, Shancellor elect ; 
Wednesday a. M., Exercises of the Graduating Class, Conferring De- 
grees, &c.; Wednesday evening, Exhibition of the Palladian Society ; 
Thursday A. M., Inauguration of Dr. Fairfield as Chancellor. 

The class of ’?6 consists of Geo. E. Howard, Clarence W. Rhodes, 
John F. McKesson, and Alice M. Frost. Mr. Harvey Culbertson, 
who finished the course in the Agricultural Department last year, 
also delivered an oration, as there were no graduating exercises 
last year. Mr. Rhodes opened with “A Plea for Authors,” and was 
followed by Mr. McKesson, who discussed “Theory and Practice ;” 
Mr. Culbertson presented the subject, “Industrial Education,” and 
Miss Frost spoke of “The Two Worlds,” (the seen and the unseen). 
Mr. Howard, who had the valedictory, discoursed upon “Culture 
and Criticism.” Mr. Howard’s oration, although much too long, 
was one of the most thoughtful and eloquent addresses that we ever 
heard as a graduating exercise, and his closing words to his teachers, 
fellow students, and classmates, were touching and appropriate. 

The degree of A. B. was conferred upon Messrs. Howard and 
Rhodes, 8. B. upon Mr. McKesson, Ph. B. upon Miss Frost, and 
Ag. B. upon Mr. Culbertson. The degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon Messrs. Dales and Snell, of the class of ’73. 

After the conferring of the degrees, and just as the audience was 
about to be dissmissed, one of the students, Mr. A. W. Field, stepped 
forward, and on behalf of the students, presented Chancellor Ben- 
ton with an elegant silver watet service. The presentation address 
was admirable, both in sentiment and delivery, and the mingled 
applause and tears with which it was received by the audience, 
showed the high esteem in which he is held by both students and 
people. Dr. Benton has been at the head of the University for five 
years, during which time he has by his uniform kindness and affa- 
bility, by his upright life and genuine goodness of heart, won the 
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warm and lasting friendship of all who knew him. We join with 
the students in wishing that his future labors may be pleasant, and 
his life prosperous and happy. 

At the meeting of the Regents on Wednesday, some important 
changes were made in the faculty: Prof. Manly, who has been on 
leave of absence for a year, resigned, and Prof. McMillan was trans- 
ferred to that chair (Greek). Prof. Hiram Collier, of Pennsylvania, 
Vice President of the same institution of which Dr. Fairfield was 
President, was elected Professor of Chemistry aud Physics, salary 
$2,000. Prof. H. Emerson, a gentleman recommended by Dr. Fair- 
field, and who has been studying in Europe for some years past, 
was elected Tutor in Modern Languages, calary $1,500. A resolu- 
tion was passed requiring students to pay hereafter an incidental 
fee of $2 per term. 

The number of students at the b terme. | has been greater this 


term than at any previous spring term, and the prospects for the 
coming year are very flattering. 





COMMENCEMENT AT THE NORMAL. 


The programme of the closing exercises was as follows: Thurs- 
day evening, June 8th, Public Meeting of the Everett Society; Fri- 
day evening, Philomathean Society; Sunday afternoon, Principal’s 
Address; Monday and Tuesday, Final Examinations; Monday 
evening, Concert by the Music Class; Tuesday evening, Students’ 
Prayer Meeting, and Meeting of the Board of Education; Wednes- 
day forenoon, Graduating Exercises. 

The graduating class consisted of six gentleman and two ladies, 
all of whom delivered orations, and all acquitted themselves well. 
The manner of delivery was easy and natural, and the subjects, in 
most cases, were well wrought out, and showed earnest thought 
and careful preparation. The Normal has reason to be proud of 
its centennial class. 

The addresses were interspersed with excellent music by the stu- 
dents, who have been under the training of Prof. Worley for a few 
weeks past. The most striking piece was the “Battle Song of One 
Hundred Years Ago.” This was a very difficult piece, but was 
well rendered by a choir of about a dozen singers. The last piece 
was & farewell song by the graduating class. On the whole, the 
graduating exercises were very successful and satisfactory. 
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The following is a list of the graduates, with the titles of their ora- 
tions: Thomas J. Hitte, “Asthetic Culture ;” M. W. Welsh,“ Right 
Sphere of Action ;” Miss Anna Brown, “Heroic Women ; ,.C. W. Fort, 
“The Claims of the Age;” W. K. Loofbourrow, “ Public Opinion ;” 
Miss Alice Hitte,“A Man’s Works Make or Mar Him;” J. B. 
Piper, “Truth in Nature;” J. P. A. Black, “George Stevenson.” 

At the meeting of the Board of Education the following faculty 
were elected for the coming year: Principal, 8. R. Thompson ; Nat- 
ural Sciences, H. H. Nicholson; Mathematics, D. B. Stone; Lan- 
guages, Lydia Bell; Preceptress, Eliza C. Morgan; Elementary De- 
partment, Sarah J. Triplett; Model Department, Josie Dowden ; 
Music, D. B. Worley. Only two of these are new—Miss Triplett, 
who is from Pennsylvania, and Prof. Worley, of Dawson County. 

The school will re-open the first Thursday in September. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S_ Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youmans’ 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U .S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WESTERN SCHOJL AGENCY assists teachers to obtain posi- 
tions suited to their attainments, and supplies school officers with the ablest 
instructors. The Agency is indorsed by educators of national reputation. 
We also furnish periodicals, home or foreign, at less than club rates. Ad- 
dress for circular, W. 8. A., 107 Dearbon St., Chicago, Ill. 


Receipts By Matt To Juty 5.—T. M. Marshall, Glenyille, W. Vay 
$1.50. OC. H. Frady, Pierce, $3. E. Messenger, Florence, 75c. John 
Allen, Alda, $1.50. M. W. Merrill, Crete, $3, 


SUBSCRIBERS noticing a date annexed to their names on the copies of 
the TEACHER which they receive, will understand that this refers to the 
#me to which they have paid. Ifthe time indicated has already arrived, 
they are earnestly requested to renew. 








Good Pay for Teachers! 
Agents Wanted for the New Historical Work, Our 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A complete and graphic history of American pioneer life 100 YEARS AGO, 
its thrilling conflicts of red and white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, 
forays, scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths, camp life, and sports. 
A book for old and young. Not a dull page. No competition. Enormous sales. 
Extra terius. Illustrated circulars tree, 

july3m) J.C. McCURDY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





